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CHAPTER   I 

THE    PEOPLE 

IN  the  fourth  year  of  the  Great  War  the 
Government  of  the  day  has  introduced 
and  passed  a  Franchise  Reform  Bill  the 
effect  of  which,  in  round  figures,  is  to 
increase  the  Parliamentary  voters  from 
8,000,000  to  about  16,000,000.  What  is 
a  vote  ?  It  is  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  voter  indicates  which  one  of 
two  or  more  candidates  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What 
is  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  legislation  and  government. 

"  All  individuals  in  a  civilized  country  stand 
in  contact  with  a  power  that  concerns  itself, 
ever  more  fully,  with  a  part  of  their  doings, 
now  conferring  boons,  now  imposing  restrictions, 
always  charged  with  their  defence  against  the 
force  of  the  foreigner,  and  armed  always  against 
its  own  subjects,  with  irresistible  might.  Such 
is  the  Government  "  (Earl  of  Selborne,  in  The 
State  and  the  Citizen). 
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Such  indeed  is,  in  effect,  the  House 
of  Commons. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  constitution  of 
this  body  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us 
all.  As  we  are  governed  by  an  elected 
body,  it  is  frequently  and  far  too  easily 
assumed  that  we  have  therefore  realized 
government  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people/* 

A  few  years  ago  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  as  he 
then  was,  was  standing  as  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  Reading.  On  November  30, 
1910,  Mr.  Asquith  addressed  a  meeting  in 
his  support.  Addressing  his  audience  on 
that  occasion  Mr.  Asquith  said :  "  You 
ought  to  know  that  democracy  implies 
that  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail." 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  an 
earlier  occasion  (March  29,  1910)  Mr. 
Asquith  said  : — 

"  We  have  in  this  country  slowly,  but  deci- 
sively, adopted  democracy  as  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  what  is  the  essence  of  democratic 
government  ?  Surely  it  is — and  here  I  think 
I  shall  carry  with  me  universal  assent — that  the 
will  of  the  people,  by  which  we  mean  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  for  the  time  being, 
shall,  both  in  legislation  and  in  policy,  prevail." 
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In  stating  that  the  will  of  the  people 
should  prevail,  Mr.  Asquith  assumed  that 
the  statement  would  command  "  universal 
assent "  ;  and  rightly  so,  for  the  doctrine 
is  one  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  men  of 
all  parties  signify  their  assent. 

In  order  that  the  will  of  the  people 
may  prevail,  the  first  and  most  essential 
requisite  is  that  they  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  and  efficient  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  will ;  and  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  any  adequate  and  efficient 
means  now  exist  for  this  purpose.  The 
House  of  Commons,  our  chief  instrument 
of  policy  and  legislation,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Asquith  as  being  "  the  authorized  exponent 
of  public  opinion  and  the  national  will " 
(Debates,  March  29,  1910),  and  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December 
2,  1909,  he  declared  "  that  the  presump- 
tion always  is  that  the  House  of  Commons 
freely  chosen  by  the  people  represents  the 
will  of  the  people." 

From  these  citations  we  might  be  led 
to  infer  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  now  constituted  we  have  an  adequate 
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and  efficient  instrument  for  expressing 
and  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Let  us,  however,  examine  the  matter  for 
ourselves  and  see  if  this  be  so.  To  all  true 
democrats  the  question  is  one  of  supreme 
importance. 

To  start  with,  let  me  state  the  elemen- 
tary fact  that  political  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  is  represented,  or  presumed  to  be 
represented,  by  three  main  divisions  : — 

The  Liberal  party. 

The  Conservative  or  Unionist  party. 

The  Labour  party. 

In  Ireland  the  main  divisions  of  political 
opinion  are  represented  by  : — 

The  Nationalist  or  Home  Rule  party  and 

The  Unionist  party. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
670  Members,1  the  membership  as  distri- 
buted throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
being  as  follows  : — 


The  figures  given  here  and  subsequently  take  no  account 
of  such  changes  as  are  and  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 
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Seats, 

England  ....  465 
Wales  ....  30 
Scotland  ....  72 

567 

Ireland      .         .         .         .  103 

670 

These  670  Members  are  divided  into  the 
groups  or  parties  already  named,  i.e.  the 
Conservative  or  Unionist  party,  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Labour  party,  and  the  National- 
ist party.  Let  us  now  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  these  parties  in  the  country 
at  the  last  three  General  Elections  (i.e.  1906, 
January,  1910,  and  December,  1910),  and 
see  what  representation  they  have  on  each 
occasion  gained  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  doing  so  it  will  be  convenient  to  take 
the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
separately,  as  the  conditions  prevailing 
vary  from  one  division  of  the  Kingdom  to 
another. 

Let  us  begin  with  England,  which  returns 
465  Members.  The  best,  the  most  in- 
forming and  instructive  method  of  dealing 
with  statistics  is  to  put  them  on  a  basis 
which  admits  of  comparison,  and  fair 
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comparison,  of  like  with  like.  We  will  first 
compare  the  results  of  the  two  General 
Elections  of  1906  and  January,  1910.  We 
will  exclude  all  constituencies  which  were 
not  contested  on  both  occasions,  as  they 
cannot  conveniently  be  brought  into  com- 
parison. We  will  also  exclude  the  Scot- 
land division  of  Liverpool,  which  was  con- 
tested '  by  and  represented  in  Parliament 
by  a  Nationalist.  This  result  does  not 
admit  of  inclusion  in  the  ordinary  classi- 
fication for  English  constituencies.  We  will 
also  throughout  our  inquiries  exclude  Uni- 
versity constituencies.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  constituencies  to  be  excluded 
upon  the  foregoing  conditions  ; — 
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Oxford  University,    returning  2  Members 
Cambridge     ,,  ,,         2         „ 

London          ,,  ,,         i 

Carlisle 
Hartlepool 
E.  Toxteth 
Penrith 
S.  Molton 
Mid.  Durham 
S.E.  Durham 
Forest  of  Dean 
Mansfield 
Eye  (Suffolk) 
Cleveland 
Barnsley 
Colne  Valley 
Morley 
Rotherham 
Shipley 

Monmouthshire,  W. 
Normanton 
Birmingham,  W. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Durham 
Burton 

Scotland  division  of 
Liverpool 


28 


We  thus  get : — 

Total  of  English  Members 
Less  as  set  out  above 


465 
28 


Leaving  constituencies  returning      .     437  Members 
as  available  for  comparison,  these  consti- 
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tuencies  having  all  been  contested  on  each 
occasion. 

The  aggregate  results  of  the  contest 
for  these  437  seats  are  set  out  below  in 
Tabulation  i. 

TABULATION  i 


1906. 

1910,  January. 

Votes  cast. 

Members 
returned. 

Votes  cast. 

Members 
returned. 

c. 

Lib.       . 
Lab.      . 

2,064,538 
2,207,222 
392,519 

U5 
288 

34 

2,611,888 
2,218,724 
407,867 

227 
I78 
32 

4,664,279 

437 

5,238,479 

437 

A  glance  at  these  results  shows  at  once 
how  variable  and  how  unequal  is  the 
representation  accorded.  If  we  divide  the 
number  of  votes  cast  in  1906  for  the  Con- 
servatives (2,064,538)  by  the  number  of 
Members  returned  (115),  we  find  that  the 
Conservatives  got  one  Member  for  every 
17,952  votes  recorded.  Adopting  the 
same  process  with  the  Liberals,  we  find 
that  they  got  one  Member  for  every 
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7,664  votes  recorded.  Below  is  set  out 
in  tabulated  form  a  full  analysis  of  these 
results  compiled  upon  this  basis. 


TABULATION  2 


1906. 

1910, 

January. 

Votes. 

Members. 

Votes 
per 
Member. 

Votes. 

Members. 

Votes 
per 
Member. 

c. 

Lib. 
Lab. 

2,064,538 
2,207,222 
392,519 

-r  115  = 
-f-288  = 

-r-    34  = 

17.952 
7,664 

11,544 

2,6n,888-f 
2,218,724  -f 
407,867  -f 

-  227  = 
-  178  = 
-     32  = 

11,506 
12,465 
12,746 

4,664,279 

-r  437  = 

10,673 

5,238,479  -^ 

-  437  = 

11,987 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  division  of 
Great  Britain — to  Scotland.  Excluding  the 
two  University  seats,  Scotland  returns 
seventy  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  constituency  of  Stirling  was  not  con- 
tested in  1906  ;  there  are  thus  left  for  com- 
parison constituencies  returning  sixty-nine 
Members.  We  will  now  tabulate  the  Scot- 
tish results,  including  straight  away  the 
average  number  of  votes  for  Members 
returned  for  each  party. 
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TABULATION  3 


1906. 

1910,  January. 

Votes 
Votes.       Members.       per 
Member. 

Votes 
Votes.         Members,     per 
Member. 

c. 

Lib. 
Lab. 

226,047  -f-  10  ==  22,604 
336,400  -f-  57  =    5,902 
34>467  -r    2  =  J  7,233 

257,614  —     9=28,624 
353,342  —  58  =     6,092 
41,084  —     2  =  20,542 

596,914  -f-  69  =    8,651 

652,040  —  69  =     9,45O 

In  Wales  there  were  only  nineteen  seats 
which  were  contested  on  both  occasions, 
and  these  results  are  set  out  in  Tabulation 
4  below. 

TABULATION  4 


1906. 

1910, 

January, 

Votes. 

Members. 

Votes 
per 

Member. 

Votes.      Members. 

Votes 
per 
Member. 

c. 

Lib. 
Lab. 

52,639 
98,183 
25,542 

-7-0  = 
—  16  = 

-r  3  = 

6,136 
8,5M 

65,200  4- 

95,  1  42  -r 
36,2  1  6  -f- 

2    rn^r 

14  = 

3  = 

32,600 
6,796 
12,072 

176,364 

-r-  19  = 

9,282 

196,558  -r- 

19  =* 

io,345 
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The  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  results 
set  out  above  are  combined  in  the  following 
tabulation : — 


TABULATION  5 


Conservative. 

Liberal. 

Labour. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

f  England 
1906]  Scotland 
I  Wales  . 

2,064,538 
226,047 
52,639 

H5 
10 

2,207,222 
336,400 
98,183 

288 

57 
16 

392,519 
34.467 
25,542 

34 

2 

3 

2,343,224 

125 

2,641,805 

361 

452,528 

39 

(  England 
I910   Scotland 
JaiMWales. 

2,611,888 

257.614 
65,200 

227 

9 

2 

2,218,724 
353,342 
95,142 

I78 
58 
M 

407,867 
41,084 
36,216 

32 

2 

3 

2,934.702 

238 

2,667,208 

250 

485,167 

37 

These  particulars  may  be  summarized 
in  different  form  thus  : — 
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TABULATION  ^a 


Votes  cast. 

Mem- 
bers 
re- 
turned. 

Votes  per 
Member 
returned. 

Votes  per 
Member 
returned 
(general 
average). 

Propor- 
tionate 
Represen- 
tation. 

fC.       . 
1  906^  Lib.    . 
I  Lab.  . 

2,343,224 
2,641,805 
452,528 

125 
361 
39 

18,746^ 
7,3l8[ 
1  1,  603  ) 

10,357 

226 
255 
44 

5,437.557 

525 

525 

;9io{m>.  : 

JaMLab.  . 

2,934,702 
2,667,208 
485,167 

238 
250 

37 

12,331) 
10,669  [• 
13,112) 

11,594 

253 
230 

42 

6,087,077 

525 

525 

As  before  stated,  there  are  567  seats  for 
Great  Britain.  The  above  record  covers 
as  many  as  525  of  such  seats.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  it  is  the  over-representa- 
tion of  the  Liberal  interest.  In  1906  the 
Liberals  show  a  majority  over  the  Con- 
servatives of  13  per  cent,  only  in  votes, 
and  this  small  majority  of  votes  gave  them 
almost  three  times  the  representation  ac- 
corded to  the  Conservatives.  In  January, 
1910,  the  Liberals  had  an  actual  minority 
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in  votes  as  compared  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  yet  gained  a  majority  of 
Members. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  the  General 
Elections  of  1906  and  January,  1910,  only  ; 
and  I  have  up  to  the  present  confined 
myself  to  the  figures  of  these  two  elections, 
so  that  I  might  bring  the  largest  possible 
number  of  constituencies  into  comparison. 
If  we  extend  our  survey  to  cover  also  the 
General  Election  of  December,  1910,  the 
number  of  constituencies  to  be  excluded 
will  be  larger,  as  many  of  the  constituen- 
cies which  were  contested  both  in  1906  and 
January,  1910,  were  not  contested  in 
December,  1910.  A  comparison  is,  how- 
ever, available  for  constituencies  returning 
447  Members  out  of  the  567  British  Members 
returned,  and  these  results  are  tabulated 
for  comparison  below  : — 
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TABULATION  6 


Conservative. 

Liberal. 

Labour. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Votes. 

Mem- 
bers. 

[England 
1  906]  Scotland 
(Wales  . 

1,687,949 
206,320 
39,128 

72 
9 

1,883,842 
297,098 
70,857 

270 

47 
II 

372,783 
34,467 
25,542 

33 

2 

3 

1,933,397 

81 

2,251,797 

328 

432,792 

38 

(•England 
\9l°   Scotland 
Jan"  Wales. 

1 

2,138,444 
236,142 
50,773 

176 
8 

2 

1,903,168 
65,'876 

1  68 
48 
9 

390,087 
41,084 
36,216 

2 

3 

2,425,359 

186 

2,280,891 

225 

467,387 

36 

(  England 
'H  Scotland 
ec"  I  Wales  . 

1,996,041 
244,872 
47,968 

178 
8 
3 

1,803,938 
306,378 
61,005 

165 
47 
8 

305,187 

24,633 
27,177 

32 
3 
3 

2,288,881 

189 

2,171,321 

220 

356,997 

38 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  a  conveni- 
ent summary  of  the  above  figures  : — 


TABULATION  7 


Votes  cast. 

Mem- 
re- 
turned. 

Votes  per 
Member 
returned. 

Votes  per 
Member 
returned 
(general 
average). 

Propor- 
tionate 
Represen- 
tation. 

1906^  Lib.    . 
[Lab.  . 

1,933,397 
2,251,797 
432,792 

81 
328 

38 

23,869) 
6,865 
11,380) 

10,331 

218 

42 

4,617,986 

447 

447 

ffist  : 

2,425>359 
2,280,891 

467,387 

1  86 
225 
36 

13,039) 
10,133  [ 
II,98o) 

n,574 

209 
197 

5,173,637 

447 

447 

s(a  : 

2,288,881 
2,171,321 
356,997 

189 
220 
38 

9!869[ 
9,394' 

10,776 

212 
202 
33 

4,817,199 

447 

447 
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Having  dealt  with  the  electoral  condi- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  we  will  now  turn 
our  attention  to  Ireland.  The  parliament- 
ary return  Cd.  4975  of  1909  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  Irish  electorate  for 
1910  : — 

Counties  ....  578,464 
Boroughs  .  .  .  .  115,303 
University  ....  5,020 


698,787 

I  have  hitherto  excluded  University 
constituencies,  and  shall  do  so  here,  and 
may  point  out  that  the  figure  given  above 
for  the  counties  appears  to  be  overcast  by 
10,000.  The  electorate  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  therefore,  is  : — 

Counties      ....     568,464 

Boroughs     .         .         .         .     115,303 


683,767 

In  Ireland  the  main  divisions  of  political 
opinion  are  represented  by  Nationalists 
(Home  Rulers)  on  the  one  side  and  Union- 
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ists  on  the  other ;  and  such  electoral 
statistics  as  are  available  will  be  treated 
on  that  basis.  At  any  General  Election 
in  Ireland  considerably  more  than  half 
the  constituencies  are  uncontested,  and  a 
few  other  constituencies  are  contested  by 
Nationalists  against  Independent  National- 
ists :-  a  distinction  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow,  as  whether  Nationalists  or  Inde- 
pendent Nationalists  they  are  in  either  case 
Home  Rulers.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  of  little  value  to  set  out  the 
results  of  successive  General  Elections  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  as  one  General 
Election  in  Ireland  is  very  much  like 
another.  I  have  made  no  such  attempt,  but 
have  been  content  to  take  the  results 
of  the  General  Election  of  January,  1910, 
as  being  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  These 
results  are  summarized  in  the  following 
tabulation  : — 
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TABULATION  8 

GENERAL  ELECTION,   JANUARY,    1910 
IRELAND.  TOTAL  ELECTORATE,  683,767. 


Elec- 
torate. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Votes. 

Union- 
ist. 

Nat. 
or  Lib. 

A 

Contested  Elections  : 

Unionist  returned  . 

90,357 

II 

47.952 

31,750 

Nationalist  retd., 

66,956 

IO 

24.583 

33,893 

157.313 

72,535 

65^643 

B 

Uncontested       Elec- 

tions : 

Unionist  retd., 

74»675 

74.675 

8 

231,988 

29 

C 

Nationalist  retd.    . 

345,629 

55 

Contested  by  Nation- 

alist v.  Ind.  Nat., 

106,150 

17 

4-51,770 

72 

t3*  »  /  /  y 

/ 

683,767 

101 
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The  above  tabulation  represents  the 
normal  condition  of  things  at  any  General 
Election  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Unionist  candidates  appear  in  constitu- 
encies containing  an  aggregate  of  231,988 
electors.  That  no  Unionist  candidate  ap- 
peared in  the  above  constituencies  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  451,779  electors. 
The  231,988  electors  are  represented  by 
29  Members  (one  Member  for  every  8,000 
electors).  At  the  same  ratio  the  remaining 
451,779  electors  are  entitled  to  only  57 
Members,  whereas  they  actually  get  72 
Members.  For  these  72  Members  the  aver- 
age number  of  electors  per  Member  is 
6,275. 

What  conclusion  as  to  the  relative 
strength  of  Home  Rulers  and  Unionists 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  figur2S  ? 
I  think  most  of  my  readers  would  be 
puzzled  what  answer  to  give.  The  pro- 
fessional politician,  however,  is  troubled 
with  no  scruples,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  put  into  circulation  just  what  statement 
serves  the  interests  of  his  party  for  the 
time  being.  Mr.  Asquith,  for  example, 
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speaking  in  Dublin  on  July  19,  1912,  said  : 
"  In  Ireland  there  is  a  majority  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule/'  This  is  a  statement  that  has  been 
frequently  repeated  by  Liberal  speakers, 
and  by  its  frequent  repetition  it  has  come 
to  be  largely  accepted  as  the  truth.  But 
whence  does  Mr.  Asquith  get  his  four-fifths 
of  the  Irish  people  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  ? 
Let  us  see. 

In  January,  1910,  elections  were  con- 
tested by  Unionists  in  constituencies  con- 
taining an  aggregate  electorate  of  157,313 
electors.  Of  this  number  65,643  votes 
were  cast  for  Home  Rule  candidates. 
Unionists  were  returned  unopposed  for 
other  constituencies  containing  an  aggre- 
gate of  74,675  electors.  What  proportion 
of  these  electors  were  Home  Rulers  ?  We 
can  answer  this  question  only  by  referring 
to  the  results  of  the  last  contested  elec- 
tions for  these  constituencies.  Of  the  eight 
constituencies  concerned  four  have  been 
contested  within  recent  years,  and  the 
results  of  such  contests  are  as  follows  : — 
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TABULATION  9 


Constituency. 

Date. 

Electorate. 

Votes. 

Unionist. 

Nat.  or 
Lib. 

Antrim,  E.    . 
Down,  N. 
Down,  W.     . 
Londonderry,  N.     . 

1906 
1906 
1908  by 
1910  Dec. 

8,606 
9,652 
8,332 
9,349 

4,496 
4,878 
4,°5I 
4,960 

2,145 
2,603 
2,760 
2,217 

35,939 

18,385 

9,725 

The  votes  recorded  amount  in  number 
to  about  seven-ninths  (-£)  of  the  electorate. 
The  Unionist  votes  constitute  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast.  The  other  four 
constituencies  have  not  been  contested 
since  1886.  Presumably  they  are  even 
more  hopelessly  Unionist,  and  contain  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  Unionist  voters. 
We  have  here  eight  constituencies  return- 
ing Unionists  unopposed  in  January,  1910. 
The  electorate  of  these  constituencies  in 
1910  was  74,675.  Of  these  probably  not 
more  than  seven-ninths  (say  58,000)  would 
vote,  and  the  voting  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  (full)  Home  Rule 
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votes    to    two-thirds    (bare)    of    Unionist 
votes,   say  :  — 

Unionist        ....     38,000 
Home  Rule  ....     20,000 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  remaining 
451,779  electors  on  the  register  for  con- 
stituencies where  no  Unionist  appeared 
in  January,  1910  ?  Of  the  71  constitu- 
encies which  in  January,  1910,  contained 
these  451,779  electors,  33  constituencies 
have  at  various  dates  from  1892  and  on- 
ward been  contested  by  Unionist  candi- 
dates and  disclose  the  following  aggregate 
results  :  — 

Electorates    (at    dates    of    con- 

tests).        ....  224,076 

Votes  recorded  : 

Nationalist  or  Liberal     .         .     118,500 
Unionist         ....       24,040 

-    142,540 


These  figures  disclose  the  fact  that  in 
these  constituencies  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  electorate  voted  ;  and  that  of  the 
total  votes  recorded  one-sixth  were  Union- 
ist. The  Home  Rule  vote  numbered  but 
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little  more  than  half  the  total  electorate, 
i.e.  118,500  Home  Rule  votes  in  a  total 
electorate  of  224,076. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  in  the 
remaining  38  constituencies  the  conditions 
would  be  somewhat  similar.  Upon  this 
assumption  out  of  an  electorate  of  451,779 
we  should  get  a  short  two-thirds  voting, 
say  300,000,  and  of  these  voters  say  50,000 
would  be  Unionist  and  250,000  Home 
Rulers.  Tabulation  8  may  now  be  recast 
as  follows  : — 

TABULATION  10 

ANALYSIS    OF    IRISH    ELECTORATE,    GENERAL 
ELECTION,   JANUARY,    1910 


Electorate. 

Votes. 

Unionist. 

Home  Rule. 

Tabulation  8  : 

Section  A  . 
B  . 
„       C  . 

157,313 
74»675 
451,779 

72,535 
38,000 
50,000 

65,643 
20,000 
25O,OOO 

Actual 
Estimated 
» 

683,767 

160,535 

335,643 

Of  the  total  electorate  not  more  than 
about  half  would  vote  for  Home  Rule. 
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As  a  complement  to  these  results  I  will 
add  the  following  tabulation  : — 

TABULATION  n 
ELECTORATE,   1910  (UNIVERSITIES  EXCLUDED) 

Average  No. 

of  Electors 

ENGLAND  :  Members.  per  Member. 

Counties    .     3, 377,94 J 
Boroughs  .     2,466,105 

• 5,844,046     460  12,704 

WALES  : 

Counties    .        247,335 
Boroughs  .        110,731 

357.566      30  n,9i9 

SCOTLAND  : 

Counties    .        45°»95O 
Boroughs  .        311.234 

762,184       70  10,888 

IRELAND 

Counties    .        568,464 
Boroughs  .        115,303 

683,767     101  6,770 


7,647,563     661     Genl.av.  11,570 

Ireland  has  101  Members.  Of  these, 
in  January,  1910,  82  were  Home  Rulers. 
If  Ireland  were  represented  in  the  same 
average  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom,  it  would  have  no  more  than  60 
Members  ;  and  these  under  just  electoral 
conditions  would  consist  of  20  Unionists 
and  40  Home  Rulers. 

In    the    preceding    tabulations    I    have 
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endeavoured  to  set  out  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  the  last  three  General 
Elections  in  Great  Britain  so  far  as  those 
results  are  available  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  I  have  also  set  out  the 
General  Election  results  of  January,  1910, 
in  Ireland  ;  and  have  added  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  best  analysis  available 
of  the  Irish  Electorate.  The  predominant 
feature  of  the  results  here  shown  is  the 
fluctuating  and  unequal  value  of  the  vote. 
The  value  of  the  vote  varies,  and  varies 
very  largely,  from  place  to  place  and  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  General  Election 
of  1906,  t  taking  the  average  of  results 
throughout  Great  Britain  : — 

Liberals      obtained  i  Member  for  every    7,318  votes 
Conservatives  „        i        „        „      „     18,746     „ 
Labour  „        i        „        „      „      11,603     „ 

In  Wales  52,639  Conservative  votes  were 
cast,  and  not  a  single  Conservative  Member 
returned ;  while  the  Labour  party  for  less 
than  half  that  number  (25,542  votes) 
obtained  three  Members. 

Compare  also  the  following  from  Tabula- 
tion 5,  p.  19:— 

c 
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Labour  vote,  United  Kingdom,  452,528,  returning  39  Members 
Liberal  vote,  Scotland,  336,400 
Wales,        98,183 

434.583       „  73 

If  we  turn  to  the  General  Election  of  Janu- 
ary, 1910,  the  inequalities  in  the  value  of  the 
votes  are  less  pronounced  than  in  1906,  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned.  If  we  take  the 
English  results,  (Tabulation  2,  p.  17)  whereas 
in  1906  the  Liberals  obtained  an  enormous 
excess  over  their  due  proportion  of  Mem- 
bers, in  January,  1910,  they  get  slightly 
less  than  their  due  proportion  of  Members. 
In  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  however,  the 
Liberals  again  obtained  an  undue  prepon- 
derance of  representation.  As  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Tabulation  3  on  p.  18, 
in  Scotland  the  Conservatives  obtained 
one  Member  for  every  28,624  votes,  while 
the  Liberals  obtained  at  the  rate  of  four 
Members  for  an  even  less  number  of  votes. 
Labour  obtained  at  the  rate  of  one  Member 
for  every  20,542,  whereas  Liberals  for  a 
smaller  number  of  votes  obtained  as  many 
as  three  Members. 

Tabulation  4  on  p.  18  shows  that  in 
Wales  the  Conservatives  obtained  at  the 
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rate  of  one  Member  for  every  32,600  votes, 
while  for  the  same  number  of  votes  the 
Liberals  obtained  almost  five  Members, 
and  the  Labour  party  had  to  give  almost 
twice  as  many  votes  per  Member  as  did 
the  Liberals.  The  total  of  these  results, 
as  shown  in  Tabulation  50,  p.  20,  is  to  give 
the  Liberals  a  majority  of  Members  as 
compared  with  the  Conservatives  while 
they  have  only  a  minority  of  votes  ;  the 
position  of  the  various  parties  being  as 
follows  : — 

Votes.         Members. 

Conservative  .     2,934,702        238 

Liberal  .         .         .     2,667,208        250 
Labour  ,         .        485,167          37 

Let  me  point  out  that,  excluding  Uni- 
versity constituencies  with  which  I  have 
not  dealt,  Great  Britain  returns  562  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  and  the  tabulations 
given  deal  with  the  election  results  of 
constituencies  returning  525  of  these  Mem- 
bers and  include  all  the  British  results 
that  are  properly  available  for  comparison. 
They  show  that  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales 
as  between  the  different  parties  votes  vary 
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in  value  to  an  enormous  extent,  thus 
inflicting  the  grossest  injustice  upon  the 
Electorate.  They  show  that  in  England 
as  between  different  parties  at  different 
times  the  value  of  the  vote  again  varies 
very  largely. 

The  fact  that  these  conditions  are  unjust 
in  themselves,  and  productive  of  injustice, 
is  sufficient  condemnation  of  them.  If  we 
turn  to  Tabulation  2  at  p.  17  we  find  the 
following  results  : — 

Votes  cast.     Members    Votes  per 
returned.     Member. 

Conservatives     2,064,538        115        17,952 
Liberals         .     2,207,222        288          7,664 

The  Liberals  for  years  past  have  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of  that  particular  form  of 
plural  voting  which  arose  from  the  quali- 
fication of  property  ownership.  Here  we 
have  plural  voting  on  a  vastly  greater 
scale  than  anything  produced  by  the  owner- 
ship vote,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  Liberals 
themselves  who  are  the  plural  voters. 
While  the  Conservatives  get  only  one  Mem- 
ber for  17,952  votes,  the  Liberals  get  two 
Members  for  an  even  smaller  number  of 
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votes.  It  is  all  the  same  in  effect  as  though 
each  Liberal  had  two  votes  and  each 
Conservative  only  one. 

At  the  General  Election  of  January,  1910, 
the  votes  given  for  the  Labour  party  exceed- 
ed the  total  of  votes  given  for  Liberal  candi- 
dates in  Scotland  and  Wales  (Tabulations 
3  and  4),  and  yet  the  Labour  party  had  about 
only  half  the  representation  accorded  to 
the  Scottish  and  Welsh  Liberals.  Thus  : — 

T  ihpral  vntw / Scotland  •     353,342         Members  returned,  58 
eS\Wales      .       95,142  „  „          14 

448,484  72 

Labour  vote  (Gt.  Britain)  485,167  „  „         37 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  485,167 
Labour  electors  can  be  and  are  considerably 
overborne  by  the  448,484  Liberal  electors 
of  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Scotland  and  Wales  together  have  con- 
siderably more  electors  than  Ireland,  yet 
they  have  only  one  Member  less.  Thus  : — 

Electors.      Members. 

January,  1910,  Scotland    .        762,184          70 
Wales        .        357>566          30 


1,119,750        ioo 
Ireland      .        683,767        101 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  1,119,750 
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electors  of  Scotland  can  be  outvoted  by  the 
683,767  electors  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  election 

Ireland   for    451,779    electors    obtained    72     Home 
Rule  Members. 

Tart  Lfor  Ur}485'167  votes  obtained  onlY  37  Members. 

What  sort  of  a  House  of  Commons  do 
we  get  under  conditions  producing  so  many 
and  such  great  injustices  ? 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE   HOUSE    OF   COMMONS 

IN  1912  the  Government  were  engaged  in 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  Ltd.  Rum- 
ours were  circulated  that  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  that  agreement  Ministers  had 
engaged  in  speculations  in  Marconi  shares. 
In  1913  these  charges  were  investigated 
by  a  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Among  those  involved  in  the  charges  was 
the  Master  of  Elibank  (now  Lord  Murray), 
who,  at  the  time,  occupied  the  position 
of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
i.e.  Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
the  control  and  disposal  of  the  Liberal 
party  funds. 

In  the  course  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Marconi  Committee  the  following  facts 

41 
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transpired  in  regard  to  the  party  funds  under 
the  control  of  the  Master  of  Elibank. 

1st.  That  a  single  payment  into  the 
account  made  by  the  Master  of  Elibank 
in  about  June,  1911,  amounted  to  as  much 
as  £6,000  (Questions  10650,  10653). 

2nd.  That  in  April,  1912,  the  Master 
of  Elibank  bought  2,500  American  Mar- 
coni shares,  and  in  May,  1912,  a  further 
500  American  Marconi  shares  (Questions 
9805-9809).  The  total  cost  of  these  shares 
amounted  to  £9,419  8s.  (Question  9823). 

3rd.  That  the  investments  of  the 
Liberal  party  funds  were  made  through  a 
stockbrocker  of  the  name  of  Fenner.  Mr. 
Fenner  was  hammered  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change about  April,  1913,  and  he  was  then 
owing  the  Master  of  Elibank  about  £30,000 
(Questions  10312-10315).  It  is  understood 
that  this  sum  of  £30,000  formed  part  of 
the  Liberal  party  funds. 

4th.  Lord  Murray  resigned  the  office 
of  Chief  Whip  about  August,  1912,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Illingworth. 
Lord  Murray  did  not  then  hand  over  to 
Mr.  Illingworth  the  3,000  American  Marconi 
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shares  which  he  had  bought  with  the 
party  funds,  but  he  gave  to  Mr.  Tiling- 
worth  "  a  list  of  other  securities  "  (Ques- 
tions 10475-10480). 

These  incidents  do  not  by  any  means 
disclose  the  full  transactions  of  the  party 
fund.  They  are  only  isolated  incidents 
brought  casually  to  light  in  the  course 
of  evidence.  But  they  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Liberal  party  funds  must 
have  been  of  very  considerable  amount. 
Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  large 
sums  derived. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  15, 
1907,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  rose  "  to  call 
attention  to  the  letter  appearing  in  The 
Times  of  Friday  last,  under  the  heading 
'  Honours  and  Party  Funds/  and  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  St.  Pc.ncras  (Mr.  Lea)." 

The  clerk  at  the  Table  read  the  letter  as 
follows  : — 

"  SIR, — I  put  a  question  to  the  Prime  Minister 
to-day  at  question  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  reference  to  a  knighthood  conferred 
on  a  director  of  a  company  which  had  been 
admitted  from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  fraud  on  the  Admiralty — one 
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endangering  a  first-class  battleship  with  all  its 
crew. 

"  I  found  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  House  debarred  me  from  criticizing  such 
acts  of  the  Sovereign,  even  when  those  acts  are 
committed  on  the  recommdendation  of,  or  at 
the  instigation  of,  either  the  Prime  Minister  or 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 

"  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
matter  should  be  ventilated  through  the  columns 
of  the  Press. 

"  If  ever  there  has  been  a  Government  since 
1832  which  was  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  to  strive 
for  ideals  held  in  respect  by  the  democracy 
of  this  country,  it  is  the  present  Government 
with  its  vast  majority  of  Liberals  and  Radicals. 

"  A  fortnight  ago  we  spent  three  days  in  the 
House  of  Commons  discussing  a  pious  resolu- 
tion affecting  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  the  course  of  that  debate  Liberals  and  Radicals 
got  up  and  vied  with  each  other  in  denunciation 
of  the  principle  of  hereditary  legislation. 

"  At  the  time  of  this  debate  I  put  a  couple 
of  questions  to  the  clerks  at  the  Table.  These 
questions  were  refused.  I  asked  in  those  ques- 
tions that  the  Prime  Minister  should  give  the 
House  an  assurance  that  no  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  peerage  whilst  this  Government 
was  in  power,  and,  further.,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  in  no  case  recommend  to  the 
Sovereign  any  persons  for  baronetcies  or  other 
forms  of  so-called  honour.  I  think  this  line  of 
conduct  would  have  been  consistent  on  our  part ; 
but,  sir,  there  is  another  and  graver  aspect  to 
the  matter.  These  honours  are  bought  and  sold, 
the  proceeds  going  principally  to  the  war  chest 
of  the  party  in  office  at  the  time  these  so-called 
honours  are  conferred.  The  party  funds  are 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Whip.  At  times  of 
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election,  if  candidates  come  forward  and  cannot 
pay  their  expenses  in  toto,  grant s-in- aid  are 
given  ;  and,  should  the  candidate  become  a 
Member,  his  vote  and  support  of  the  Government 
are  looked  upon  as  secure,  no  matter  what  the 
issue  or  what  pledges  he  may  have  given  his 
constituents.  Should  he  rebel  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience,  to  his  pledges,  or  to  what 
he  is  persuaded  his  constituents  would  wish  him 
to  do,  then  he  is  reproached  by  the  party  Whips 
for  not  having  held  to  what  they  look  upon  as 
a  bargain.  A  fund  is,  perhaps,  necessary,  and 
were  the  fund  public,  no  harm  would  be  done. 
Those  who  had  subscribed  would  be  known, 
and  their  intentions  could  be  judged. 

"  Sir,  in  inditing  this  protest,  I  sincerely  and 
humbly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  abol- 
ishing one  of  the  hypocrisies  of  public  life. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  HUGH  CECIL  LEA. 
"  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
"July  ii." 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  after  the  letter  was 
read  rose  and  said : — 

"  The  portion  of  the  letter,  which  I  venture 
to  submit  is  clearly  a  breach  of  privilege  is 
that  which  runs  as  follows : 

"  '  The  party  funds  are  presided  over  by  the 
Chief  Whip.  At  times  of  election,  if  candi- 
dates come  forward  and  cannot  pay  their 
expenses  in  toto,  grants-in-aid  are  given ; 
and,  should  the  candidate  become  a  Member, 
his  vote  and  support  of  the  Government  are 
looked  upon  as  secure,  no  matter  what  the 
issue  or  what  pledges  he  may  have  given  his 
constituents.  Should  he  rebel  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience,  to  his  pledges,  or  to 
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what  he  is  persuaded  his  constituents  would 
wish  him  to  do,  then  he  is  reproached  by  the 
party  Whips  for  not  having  held  to  what  they 
look  upon  as  a  bargain.  A  fund  is,  perhaps, 
necessary,  and  were  the  fund  public,  no  harm 
would  be  done.' 

"  I  think  the  House  will  agree  that  that  is 
a  serious  charge.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
hon.  Member,  with  all  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  any  utterance  in  this  House,  charges 
the  Government  of  the  day  with  amassing  a 
fund  by  very  discreditable  means  and  then 
using  that  fund  for  the  attempted  corruption 
of  certain  hon.  Members.  That  that  is  not  too 
strong  a  summary  of  how  the  letter  will  be 
understood  universally  is  shown  by  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  to-day,  over 
the  signature  of  a  well-known  Liberal  writer, 
Mr.  Chesterton,  who  says  : 

"'So  long  as  that  mass  of  money  remains 
unaudited,  that  mass  of  money  is  omnipotent. 
Rich  men  pay  into  it  and  are  made  Peers  ; 
poor  men  are  paid  out  of  it  and  are  made 
slaves.  But  the  thing  is  not  written  down 
anywhere,  so  that  we  can  neither  prove  the 
bribery  nor  abolish  the  slavery.' ' 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  moved  : — 

"  That  the  letter  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
St.  Pancras,  published  in  The  Times  newspaper 
of  Friday  last,  is  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
this  House,  and  that  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  made 
in  the  letter  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House." 

In  the  debate  which  followed,   Sir  H. 
Campbell-Barmerman    deprecated    taking 
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any  action,  and  was  supported  in  this 
attitude  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  proposed  an  amendment  which 
finds  its  formal  expression  in  the  official 
Report  as  follows  : — 

"  Amendment  proposed :  '  To  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "  that,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  words  "  this  House  do  now  proceed  to  the 
business  of  the  day.'  ' 

"  Question  proposed :  '  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.'  " 

The  House  divided.  Ayes,  120  ;  noes, 
235.  That  is,  235  Members  voted  that  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  shoult  not 
stand  part  of  the  question  :  i.e.  the  House 
accepted  the  amendment  of  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  rejected  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  agreed  to 
hush  the  whole  matter  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  remarked  that  the  charge 
of  buying  and  selling  honours  did  not  it- 
self constitute  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  ;  and  latter  on  in  the  debate  the 
Speaker  gave  a  ruling  to  the  same  effect, 
and  refused  to  allow  questions  to  be  put 
upon  this  point.  But  accepting,  as  I  must, 
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the  ruling  of  the  Speaker,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  circumstances  to  prevent 
Ministers  from  denying  the  charges  if  the 
charges  permitted  of  denial.  Both  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  ex- Prime  Minis- 
ter, were  in  the  House,  and  the  fact  that  no 
denial  was  forthcoming  from  them  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  charge  of 
buying  and  selling  honours  was  in  fact  true. 
Indeed,  the  fact  appears  to  be  no  longer 
denied. 

Writing  in  the  Candid  Quarterly  Review 
for  February,  1914  (at  p.  63),  Mr.  T. 
Gibson  Bowles  says  : — 

"  Can  anything  be  imagined  more  revolting 
than  the  conduct  of  political  leaders,  of  which- 
ever party,  who  mouth  high  ideals  and  resound 
noble  perorations  in  the  theatre,  while  behind 
the  scenes  their  Chief  Whips  are,  with  their 
connivance,  selling  honours  to  replenish  the 
party  fund  of  the  caucus  whose  slaves  they 
are  ?  If  a  last  crowning  touch  of  infamy  could 
be  added  it  is  this :  that  the  particular  party 
which  has  denounced  the  Peers  as  always  enemies 
of  the  people  and  the  State,  and  which  has 
crushed  the  constitution  into  ruins  for  the  sole 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  their  House — 
that  this  party  should  at  the  same  moment  be 
selling  new  peerages  and  taking  bribes  to  add 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country." 
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Writing  in  the  Candid  Quarterly  Review 
for  May,  1914  (p.  365),  Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles 
says  : — 

"  No  less  than  sixty- three  barons,  apart  from 
the  Lords  of  Appeal,  have  been  created  during 
the  last  eight  years,  and  forty-one  during  the 
preceding  eight  years.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
have  been  ennobled  for  real  services.  There 
must  certainly  have  been  a  great  many  created, 
to  put  it  in  the  most  delicate  way  imaginable, 
contemporaneously  with  a  munificent  contribu- 
tion to  the  party  fund." 

"  The  last  eight  years  "  cover  the  period 
of  the  Liberal  administration  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Most  of  the  peerages 
created  were  awarded  to  Members  of  their 
own  party :  nearly  half  of  them  to  men 
who  were  serving  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  up  to,  or  about  the 
time  of,  their  elevation  to  the  peerage. 

By  such  means  is  the  party  fund  main- 
tained ;  and  the  party  fund  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  caucus  for  the  corruption 
and  control  of  its  party  followers.  Let 
us  consider  how  the  party  fund  is  applied. 

In  most  of  the  constituencies  of  Grea 
Britain,  if  not  indeed  in  all  of  them,  there 
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exist  two  political  institutions  :  a  Conserva- 
tive Association  or  Club  whose  object  it  is 
to  see  that,  if  possible,  the  constituency 
shall  be  represented  by  a  Conservative 
Member  of  Parliament ;  and  a  Liberal 
Association  or  Club  whose  object  it  is  to 
see  that,  if  possible,  a  Liberal  shall  repre- 
sent the  constituency  in  Parliament.  The 
methods  and  operations  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions are  very  similar,  and  if  I  describe 
the  ordinary  Liberal  Association  the  des- 
cription will,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
apply  equally  well  to  the  Conservative 
Association. 

As  a  minimum  of  organization  the  Local 
Liberal  Association  will  need  at  least  an  office 
and  a  secretary.  For  preference  the  office 
will  be  in  a  situation  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  constituency,  and  in  as  public 
a  position  as  may  be.  The  Local  Associa- 
tion consists  of  those  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  within  the  constituency  who 
are  willing  to  subscribe  to  its  fund.  The 
minimum  subscription  is  a  nominal  sum, 
usually  is.  per  annum,  but  Members  are 
asked  to  give  more  if  they  can,  and  some 
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do.  The  subscribers  are  called  together 
once  a  year,  and  at  this  annual  meeting  the 
more  active  members  of  the  Association 
are  elected  as  its  executive  committee. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  secretary  and 
the  executive  committee  constitute  the 
Association,  the  secretary  being  the  paid 
organizing  head  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  being  his  voluntary 
helpers. 

The  work  of  such  an  Association  will  be  to 
see  that  a  canvass  of  the  constituency  is 
made  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sup- 
porters of  the  Liberal  party  are  identified. 
A  note  is  kept  of  all  arrivals  into  the 
constituency  and  all  departures  from  it. 
One  object  of  this  canvass  is  to  see  that  all 
Liberals  who  are  entitled  get  on  to  the 
register  as  voters  ;  and  to  see  that  no 
Conservative  gets  on  to  the  register  whose 
claim  can  be  defeated. 

It  is  attempted  also  to  keep  the  party 
together  by  means  of  various  social  engage- 
ments :  garden  parties  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  lectures,  or  public  meetings 
addressed  by  Members  of  Parliament,  or 
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by  other  more  or  less  well-known  public 
speakers. 

The  secretary  of  such  an  Association 
would  seldom  get  less  than  £200  a  year. 
The  rent,  rates  and  taxes  for  offices  could 
hardly  be  less  than  £50  a  year  ;  and  a 
further  £50  at  least  would  be  spent  on 
postage,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.  We  may  take  it  that  £300  a 
year  is  the  minimum  expenditure  for  such 
an  Association.  It  usually  costs  more, 
and  in  many  cases  very  considerably  more, 
than  this  sum.  Local  subscriptions  are 
seldom  or  never  sufficient  to  pay  the 
running  costs,  and  to  meet  deficiencies 
resort  is  made  to  the  Central  Office, 
which  means  in  effect  the  party  fund 
presided  over  by  the  party  Chief  Whip. 

The  Central  Office  is  doubtless  not  merely 
willing,  but  pleased  to  get  applications 
for  such  financial  assistance,  as  the  grant- 
ing of  such  financial  assistance  enables  the 
Central  Office  to  exercise  some  sort  of 
control  over  the  Local  Association.  The 
Central  Office  is  usually  willing  to  give 
its  assistance  on  terms.  It  may  require 
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the  Local  Association  to  pass  a  certain 
resolution ;  to  assist  in  some  desired  de- 
monstration ;  or  to  indicate  its  acceptance 
of  a  certain  candidate  for  the  next  election. 

The  choice  of  a  candidate  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  Local  Association  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  a  voice.  In  actual  fact 
it  usually  has  no  voice  at  all.  A  contested 
election  is  an  expensive  affair,  the  cost 
running  on  an  average  to  about  £1,100 
per  candidate.  The  Local  Association  it- 
self can  seldom  find  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  and  incur 
such  an  expenditure  at  his  own  cost.  At 
such  a  time  as  this  the  Central  Office  is 
always  especially  anxious  to  render  its 
assistance,  but,  as  usual,  on  terms.  If 
the  Local  Association  will  raise  a  certain 
sum  towards  the  election  expenses,  the 
Central  Office  will  provide  a  candidate  and 
be  responsible  for  the  balance  of  expendi- 
ture incurred.  The  candidate  himself  may 
or  may  not  contribute  towards  the  expen- 
diture. 

Speaking   generally,    a  member   of   the 
Liberal    or    Conservative    party    entering 
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the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Member  for 
the  first  time,  comes  there  as  the  nominee 
of  his  party  caucus,  by  whom  the  expense 
of  his  election  has  been  paid  in  whole  or 
in  part.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
relationship  of  obligation  is  at  once  estab- 
lished. Having  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  by  favour  of  the  party  caucus, 
he  learns  very  promptly  that  he  can  remain 
there  only  by  a  continuance  of  that  favour. 
Should  he,  acting  according  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  judgment  or  his  conscience, 
venture  to  vote  occasionally  against  his 
party,  he  will  certainly  receive  no  help 
from  the  party  fund  or  the  party  organi- 
zation when  next  he  comes  to  face  the 
electors.  He  may  indeed  be  actively 
opposed  by  the  caucus  and  organization 
of  his  own  party. 

Messrs.  Hilaire  Belloc  and  Cecil  Chester- 
ton, in  their  book  The  Party  System, 
write  : — 

"  The  effect  of  paying  a  man's  election  expenses 
out  of  a  secret  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  party 
organizers  is  that  the  Member  becomes  respon- 
sible not  to  his  constituents,  but  to  the  caucus 
which  pays  him.  If  he  opposes  some  fad  of 
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the  party  organizers  or  their  paymasters,  how- 
ever popular  his  attitude  may  be  with  the  elec- 
tors, the  governing  gang  will  find  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  him,  either  by  the  withdrawal  of  funds, 
by  pressure  on  the  local  organization,  or,  if  all 
other  methods  fail,  by  running  an  official  party 
candidate  against  him." 

Men  of  real  character  and  capacity  are 
not  willing  to  sell  themselves  as  bond 
slaves  to  a  party  caucus,  and  are  therefore 
excluded  by  the  conditions  from  offering 
themselves.  Their  exclusion  tends  to 
deteriorate  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  such  men  as  are  willing  to  become  the 
slaves  of  a  party  caucus  who  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
fact  and  reality  of  their  slavery  is  easily 
shown  by  reference  to  the  debates  in  the 
House. 

Let  me,  for  example,  refer  to  a  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  6,  1913.  The  matter  under 
discussion  is  quite  immaterial  to  my  pur- 
pose, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  Lords' 
amendments  to  the  Temperance  (Scotland) 
Bill.  Mr.  J.  King,  speaking  in  the  debate, 
opened  his  remarks  by  saying  :— 
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"  I  want  to  appeal  to  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Members  on  the  Treasury  Bench  to  allow  the 
House  to  be  perfectly  free  to  give  a  vote  on 
this  side." 

The  man  in  the  street  may  think  that 
Members  of  Parliament  are  perfectly  free 
to  vote  as  they  please.  Mr.  Joseph  King, 
the  Member  for  North  Somerset,  being 
himself  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  under 
no  such  misapprehension.  His  appeal  ex- 
cited no  comment,  because  his  audience 
understood  perfectly  well  its  meaning  and 
purport. 

The  fact  that  Members  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  free  to  vote  according  to  their 
convictions,  and  that  some  form  of  com- 
pulsion is  exercised  by  the  executive  in 
regard  to  the  voting  of  Members,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  remark  of  the  two  other 
Liberal  Members  who  spoke  in  the  course 
of  the  same  debate.  Mr.  A.  F.  Whyte,  the 
Liberal  Member  for  Perth,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  said  : — 

"  We  have  had  a  debate  almost  more  remark- 
able than  any  I  have  listened  to  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  session — a  debate  in  which 
for  the  moment  it  seemed  as  though  party  divi- 
sions were  obliterated,  and  that  we  were  really 
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coming  to  the  consideration  of  an  important 
question  with  something  like  freedom  of  judg- 
ment." 

And  later  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Hogge,  the  Liberal 
Member  for  East  Edinburgh,  concluded 
his  brief  remarks  by  saying  : — 

"  I  suggest  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  take  off  the  Party  Whips  and  leave 
this  to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  not 
put  the  life  of  the  Government  into  jeopardy, 
the  course  which  the  Government  is  supporting 
has  not  a  frog's  chance  of  winning." 

The  Whips  were  not  withdrawn,  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  was  carried, 
although  it  would  not  have  stood  "  a  frog's 
chance  of  winning  "  if  it  had  been  left  "  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House." 

But  what  sort  of  men  are  these  who 
subordinate  their  convictions  (if  they  have 
any)  to  the  insolent  demands  of  the  party 
caucus  !  Are  such  men  fit  to  be  in  charge 
of  and  control  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ? 
Of  what  use  is  a  House  of  Commons  that 
does  not  approach  "  the  consideration  of 
an  important  question  with  something 
like  freedom  of  judgment  ?  " 

The   fact    that    compulsion   is   brought 
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to  bear  upon  Members  in  regard  to 
their  votes  is  here  admitted.  It  can  re- 
peatedly be  established  by  reference  to  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself  ; 
but  one  other  such  reference  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose  here.  In  May, 
1913,  a  Bill  for  enabling  women  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament  was  under  discus- 
sion (Representation  of  the  People  (Women) 
Bill).  Speaking  in  that  debate  on  May  6, 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  in 
what  I  have  to  say,  in  what  I  am  saying,  and  shall 
say,  I  speak  for  myself  and  for  myself  alone, 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  kind  of 
pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  has  been  or  will 
be  or  can  be  exercised  upon  those  who  do  me 
the  honour  to  follow  me  in  political  matters  to 
induce  them  either  to  vote  or  abstain  from 
voting  in  this  sense  or  in  that  in  the  Division 
Lobby  to-night.  Any  statement  or  suggestion 
to  the  contrary  I  can  assure  them  is  totally 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  foundation." 

The  necessity  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  disavow 
the  use  of  any  pressure  on  his  part  arose 
from  the  fact  that  such  pressure  is  part  of 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  executive. 
This  fact  was  clearly  stated  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  debate  by  Mr.  Dickinson  when 
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introducing  the  Bill.  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
explaining  to  the  House  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Bill  was  being  introduced. 
He  stated  that  the  Bill  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment Bill,  but  a  private  Member's  Bill. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Dickinson 
said : — 

"  I  assure  the  House  that  we  do  not  under- 
rate the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  meet.  It 
is  true  that  the  Government  has  removed  all 
obstacles  of  procedure  out  of  our  way ;  but, 
even  with  what  are  called  Government  facilities, 
our  means  of  defence  fall  far  short  of  those 
usually  at  the  disposal  of  a  Government.  We 
have  no  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  stand 
at  the  doors  into  the  Lobby  with  an  eye  like 
Mars  to  threaten  and  command.  We  have  no 
reserves  whom  we  can  call  up  to  help  us  out  of  a 
tight  place.  We  have  not  even  the  ordinary 
facility  that  a  Government  has  of  making  Mem- 
bers vote  against  their  own  opinions.  We  have 
only  our  own  powers  of  persuasion  to  rely  upon." 

On  this  occasion  no  compulsion  was  used 
by  the  executive.  The  Government  did 
not  attempt  to  use  "  the  ordinary  facility 
that  a  Government  has  of  making  Members 
vote  against  their  own  opinions."  The  result 
was  instructive.  The  division  on  the  Bill 
was  taken  on  May  6,  1913.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  Daily  Telegraph  said : — • 
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"  Our  Lobby  correspondent  writes :  Party 
ties  were  absolutely  ignored  in  last  night's 
division,  Radicals,  Unionists,  Labour  Members, 
and  Irish  Nationalists  proceeding  indiscrimin- 
y  into  opposite  lobbies. 


"  The  following  list  groups  the  Members  who 
voted  for  and  against  the  Bill,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained  last  night : 


UNIONISTS 


For  the  Bill. 


Lord  H.  Cavendish-Ben- 

tinck 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
Lord  Robert  Cecil 
Viscount  Wolmer 
The  Hon.  Harry  Lawson 
Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hume- Williams 
Mr.  Clavell  Salter 
Mr.  B.  Stanier 
Mr.  S.  Roberts 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  Hall 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell-Thomson 
Mr.  A.  Strauss 
Mr.  F.  Bennett-Goldney 
Mr.  E.  Goulding 
Sir  J.  Rolleston 
Mr.  H.  S.  Amery 
Sir  A.  Boscawen 


Against  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Walter  Long 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
Sir  R.  Finlay 
Mr.  H.  Chaplin 
Mr.  Arnold  Ward 
Sir  F.  Banbury 
The  Earl  of  Kerry 
Lord  C.  Hamilton 
Sir  C.  Hunter 
Sir  G.  Younger 
Sir  H.  Craik 
Lord  E.  Talbot 
Colonel  Lockwood 
Lord  C.  Beresford 
Sir  H.  Samuel 
Sir  S.  Scott 
Sir  A.  Cripps 
Mr.  Eyres-Monsell 
Captain  Jessel 
Sir  H.  Kirnber 
Sir  E.  Coates 
Mr.  Page  Croft 
Mr.  I.  Malcolm 
Colonel  Yate 
Mr.  H.  Smith 
Major  Gastrell 


RADICALS 


For  the  Bill. 
Mr.  D.  Lloyd  George 
Sir  Edward  Grey 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
Mr.  Birrell 
Mr.  Ellis  Griffith 
Mr.  W.  Runciman 
Mr.  T.  McKinnon  Wood 
Mr.  F.  D.  Acland 
Dr.  Macnamara 
Sir  J.  Simon 
Mr.  C.  P.  Trevelyan 
Mr.  W.  Benn 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson 
Mr.  H.  McLaren 
Mr.  W.  Rea 
Sir  A.  Mond 
Sir  L.  White 
Sir  T.  Roe 
Mr.  G.  Burt 
Mr.  C.  Fenwick 
Sir  C.  Nicholson 
Mr.  H.  G.  Chancellor 
Mr.  C.  Roberts 
Mr.  L.  C.  Money 
Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehouse 
Mr.  Leif  Jones 
Mr.  T.  Lough 
Mr.  W.  Roch 
Mr.  F.  McLaren 
Mr.  Carr-Gomm 
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Against  the  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 

Asquith) 
Mr.  Churchill 
Mr.  L.  Harcourt 
Mr.  R.  McKenna 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pease 
Mr.  H.  Samuel 
Colonel  Seely 
Mr.  C.  Hobhouse 
Mr.  Harold  Baker 
Sir  T.  Whittaker 
Sir  C.  Henry 
Mr.  C.  Beck 
Mr.  G.  Henderson 
Sir  M.  Levy 

Mr.  A.  MacCallum  Scott 
The    Hon.    T.    C.    Agar- 

Robartes 
Sir  G.  Agnew 
Sir  E.  Beauchamp 
Mr.  Handel  Booth 
Mr.  A.  Bryce 
Sir  J.  Compton  Rickett 
Sir  E.  Cornwall 
Sir  J.  A.  Dewar 
Sir  W.  Essex 
The  Hon.  E.  Fiennes 
Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Gladstone 
Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood 
Major  the  Hon.  C.  Guest 
Sir  I.  Herbert 
Sir  J.  Jar  dine 
Mr.  R.  C.  Munro-Ferguson 
Mr.  W.  Pearce 
Sir  R.  J.  Price 
Sir  H.  H.  Raphael 
Mr.  E.  A.  Strauss 
Sir  C.  Warner 
Mr.  Cathcart  Wason 
Sir  A.  Williamson 
Mr.  R.  Winfrey 
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The  analysis  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
is  incomplete,  but  it  suffices  for  our  purpose. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  it  shows  the  following 
results  : — 

For  the  Bill  Against  the  Bill. 

Unionists  .     19  26 

Radicals  .     31  39 

50  65 

Here  we  have  a  division  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  under  circumstances 
which  permitted  every  member  to  vote 
according  to  his  own  convictions  upon  the 
subject  under  discussion.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions,  we  have  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  even  of  the  same 
Cabinet,  voting  in  opposition  one  to  an- 
other. Forty-five  Unionists  took  part  in 
the  division,  of  whom  19  voted  for  the 
Bill  and  26  against  it.  Seventy  Radicals 
took  part  in  the  division,  of  whom  31  voted 
for  the  Bill  and  39  against  it.  This  result  is 
the  most  natural  in  the  world.  You  do 
not  get  45  men  together,  even  when  they 
all  call  themselves  by  the  common  name 
of  Unionists,  who  all  think  alike  on  any 
one  subject.  And  the  same  remark  is 
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true  of  any  70  Liberals  or  Radicals,  which- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  them  or  they 
to  call  themselves.  But  if  the  result  of 
this  division  is  most  natural,  it  is  also  most 
unusual  so  far  as  the  ordinary  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned. 
Such  a  result  could  be  obtained  only  by 
expressly  withdrawing  that  pressure  upon 
Members  the  exercise  of  which  has  now 
become  part  of  the  normal  operation  of 
the  party  machine. 

By  whom  and  how  is  this  pressure 
exercised?  In  the  debate  of  February  6, 
1913,  the  repeated  appeal  from  the  Liberal 
benches  to  the  Government  was  that  they 
would  take  off  their  "  Whips."  In  May, 
1913,  when  Mr.  Dickinson  was  introducing 
his  Bill,  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  associates,  he  deplored  that  "  we  have 
no  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  stand 
at  the  doors  into  the  Lobby  with  an  eye 
like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command."  The 
ministerial  Chief  Whip  holds  the  office  of 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
and  his  assistants  are  the  Junior  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  through  these 
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Members  of  the  ministry  then,  usually 
known  as  the  Whips,  that  the  Government 
of  the  day  exercises  its  pressure  upon  the 
members  of  its  own  party.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  legal  and  other  patronage 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  which  is 
exercised  through  the  Whips.  This  cir- 
cumstance offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
Whips  to  exercise  their  influence  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  parties. 

In  ascertaining  the  opportunities  of  the 
Whips,  it  will  help  us  to  note  in  the  first 
place  that  there  is  always  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  considerable  number  of 
lawyers.  In  the  Constitutional  Year-Book  of 
1914,  at  page  167,  it  gives  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  number  of  members 
of  the  legal  profession  in  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

C.  L.  U.  L.  &  Lab.  N.  Total. 
Barristers  and 

Advocates       .69  9        53        13  144 

Solicitors  .         .15  —      16          8  39 

Out  of  670  Members  in  the  House  as 
many  as  183  were  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  No  other  profession  or  busi- 
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ness  is  represented  in  the  House  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent.  The  fact  is  that  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession  a  parlia- 
mentary career  offers  many  prizes :  prizes, 
however,  which  are  awarded  only  to  those 
who  give  a  constant  and  unwavering 
support  to  their  party. 

The  84  members  of  the  legal  profession 
belonging  to  the  Conservative  party  under- 
stand quite  well  that  they  will  get  no 
advantage  to  themselves  unless  they  vote 
steadily  and  persistently  for  their  party. 
The  Whips  will  see  that  this  is  so.  The 
69  members  of  the  legal  profession  be- 
longing to  the  Liberal  and  Labour  party 
know  quite  well  that  if  they  take  an  inde- 
pendent stand  and,  voting  according  to 
their  convictions,  should  oppose  their  party, 
they  thereby  lose  their  prospects  of  personal 
advantage. 

The  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
of  very  considerable  value.  The  two  chief 
prizes  are  the  positions  of  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General.  The  Attorney- 

E 
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General  has  a  salary  of  £7,000  and  the 
Solicitor-General  a  salary  of  £6,000.  In 
addition  to  their  salaries,  they  receive  fees 
for  conducting  cases  in  the  courts  on 
behalf  of  the  Government. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Official 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  December  22,  1915  : — 

LAW  OFFICERS'  REMUNERATION. 

SIR  ARTHUR  MARKHAM  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  if  he  will  state  the  sums  of 
money  paid  in  each  of  the  last  ten  financial 
years  to  Ministers  holding  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor- General,  respectively,  the 
names  of  the  Ministers  who  have  received  these 
sums  of  money  and  the  amount  paid  to  them, 
respectively,  and  the  period  for  which  each 
Minister  held  such  office  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  :    The  reply  is  as  follows : 

Attorney-  General .  So  licit  or-G  eneral. 
1905-6  : 

Rt.  Hon  R.  B.  Finlay.  £9,768     Sir  E.  H.  Carson         .     £'6,952 

Sir  J .  L.  Walton          .  2,502     Sir  W.  S.  Robson        .       1,818 
1906-7  : 

Sir  J.  L.  Walton          .  11,595     Sir  W.  S.  Robson        .       7,460 
1907-8  : 

Sir  J .  L.  Walton          .  9,405     Sir  W.  S.  Robson        .       6,890 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson         .  1,319     Sir  S.  T.  Evans            .       1,022 
1908-9  : 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson        .  14,984    Sir  S.  T^  Evans           .     10,137 

1909-10  : 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson         .  13,845     Sir  S.  T.  Evans  .          .     11,281 

Rt.    Hon.  Sir   R.   S. 
Isaacs  .         383 
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Attoreey-General  Solicitor-General 

1910-11  : 

Sir  VV.  S.  Robson        .  £11,098     Sir  S.  T.  Evans  .         .        £258 
Rt.    Hon.    Sir  R.   D.  Rt.    Hon.    Sir   R.   D. 

Isaacs  .       6,826        Isaacs  .       5,027 

Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .       4,576 

1911-12 

Rt.   Hon.    Sir  R.    D. 

Isaacs  .     13,322     Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .         .     10,247 

1912-13  : 

Rt.    Hon.   Sir   R.   D. 

Isaacs  .     16,762     Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .         .     12,415 

1913-14  : 
Rt.    Hon.    Sir    R.    D. 

Isaacs  .     11,842     Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .          .     14,303 

Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .       6,526     Sir  S.  O.  Buckmaster  .       4,735 

1914-15  : 
Sir  J.  A.  Simon  .         .     14,705     Sir  S.  O.  Buckmaster  .       9,725 

Analysing   these   figures   we   find   these 
fortunate  men  received  as  follows : — 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Finlay  (A.G.)         .         .  £9,768 

Sir  E.  H.  Carson  (S.G.) 

Sir  J.  L.Walton  (A.G.) 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson      (as  S.G.) 
„  (as  A.G.) 

Sir  S.  T.  Evans  (S.G.) 

Sir  R.  S.  Isaacs          (as  S.G.) 

„       „         „  (as  A.G.) 

Sir  J.A.Simon          (as  S.G.) 
„       „        „  (as  A.G.) 

Sir  S.  O.  Buckmaster     (S.G.) 

£251,728 

The  particulars  given  above  do  not 
exhaust  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
fortunate  individuals  concerned.  Sir  S.  O. 
Buckmaster  has  since  been  appointed  Lord 
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High  Chancellor  with  a  salary  of  £10,000 
per  annum.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (now  Lord 
Reading)  occupies  the  position  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  at  a  salary  of  £8,000  per 
annum,  and  Sir  Samuel  Evans  was  subse- 
quently appointed  President  of  the  Probate 
Divorce  and  Admiralty  Division  at  a  salary 
of  £5,000  per  annum.  These  positions,  how- 
ever, are  the  big  prizes  of  the  legal  profess- 
ion in  Parliament.  There  are  many  other 
appointments  of  less  but  still  substantial 
value  within  reach.  The  following  list 
sets  out  the  appointments  conferred  on 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  years  1906- 
1914,  with  the  constituencies  for  which 
such  members  sat  at  the  time  of  their 
appointments  : — 


Constituency. 

Name  of  Member. 

Appointment. 

1906  : 
Denbighshire,  E. 
Huddersfield 
Carnarvonshire 
Glamorganshire, 
Mid. 

Moss,  S. 
Sir  T.  Woodhouse 
Bryn  Roberts 
S.  T.  Evans,  K.C. 

County  Court  J  udge 
Rly.  Commissioner 
County  Court  Judge 
Recorder  of  Swan- 
sea 

1907: 
Tyrone,  N. 

Sergeant     Dodd, 
K.C. 

Judge 
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Constituency. 

Name  of  Member. 

Appointment, 

Perth 

R.  Wallace,  K.C. 

Chairman    of    Lon- 

don  County   Ses- 

sion 

1908  : 

Carmarthenshire, 

Morgan,  J.  L. 

Recorder    of  Swan- 

W. 

sea 

Devonshire,  Mid. 

H.  T.  Eve,  K.C. 

Judge 

1909  : 

Denbighshire 

E.    G.    Hemmerde, 

Recorder  of  Liver- 

K.C. 

pool 

Edinburgh,  S. 

A.  Dewar,  K.C. 

Solicitor  -    General 

for  Scotland 

Ha  wick  Burghs 

T.  Shaw,  K.C. 

Lord  of  Appeal 

1910  : 

Edinburgh,  S. 

A.  Dewar,  K.C. 

Judge 

Essex,  Waltham- 

J.  A.  Simon,  K.C. 

Solicitor-General 

stow 

Glamorganshire, 

Sir    S.    T.    Evans, 

Judge 

Mid. 

K.C. 

South  Shields 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson 

Lord  of  Appeal 

Swansea  District 

Sir    D.    Brynmore 

Recorder    of    Mer- 

J  on  es 

thyr  Tydvil 

1911  : 

Ayrshire,  N. 

A.    M.    Anderson, 

Solicitor  -   General 

K.C. 

for  Scotland 

Betlmal    Green, 

E.  N.  Pickersgill 

London  Magistrate 

S.W. 

Lanarkshire, 

W.  Hunter,  K.C. 

Judge 

Govan 

Lancashire, 

Sir  R.  Adkins 

Recorder    of    Not- 

Middleton 

tingham 

Tyrone,  N. 

R.  Barry 

Lord  Chancellor  of 

Ireland 

1913  : 

Linlithgowshire 

A.  Ure 

President,  Court  of 

Session 

Reading 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 

Lord  Chief  J  ustice 

Wick  Burghs 

R.  Munro,  K.C. 

Lord  Advocate 

Yorks,  Keighley 

SirS.  O.  Buckmaster 

Solicitor-General 

1914  : 

Durham,  N.W. 

L.  Atherley-  Jones 

Judge,  City  of  Lon- 

don Court 

Swansea  District 

Sir  D.   Brynmore 

Master  in  Lunacy 

Jones 
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The  appointments  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  are  mostly  those  available 
for  members  of  the  legal  profession  ;  but 
from  time  to  time  they  have  the  disposal 
of  valuable  appointments  available  for 
Members  outside  the  legal  profession.  From 
1906  to  1914  the  following  such  appoint- 
ments were  made  :— 

Constituency.  Name.  Appointment. 

1907  : 

Aberdeen,  S.     Jas.  Bryce  Ambassador  to  U.S. 

1911  : 

Wilts,  W.          Sir  John  Fuller  Governor  of  Victoria 

Leith  Sir  R.  Munro  Ferguson    Governor-General,    Aus- 

tralia 

Poplar  Sydney  Buxton  Governor-General,  South 

Africa 

In  every  question  of  more  than  usual 
public  importance  there  will  be  found 
voting  on  the  Government  side  some  thirty 
or  more  Members  who  have  a  direct 
personal  interest  of  a  pecuniary  character 
in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue.  Let 
me  refer,  for  example,  to  the  division  list 
of  April  27,  1910,  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  so-called  People's  Budget.  In  this 
list  will  be  found  the  names  of  29  Members 
who  held  salaried  offices  in  the  Government. 
Their  names  and  the  amounts  of  their 
salaries  are  as  follows  : — 
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H.  H.  Asquith     . 
D.  Lloyd  George. 
W.  S.  Churchill    . 
Rt.  Hon.  L.  Harcourt  . 
Rt.  Hon  H.  B.  Haklane 
Rt.  Hon.  R.  McKenna. 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  Birrell . 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  L.  Samuel 
Rt.  Hon.  S.  C.  Buxton. 
Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns  . 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease    . 

Sir  W.  S.  Robson 

Rt.     Hon.    Sir    Rufus 

Isaacs 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  Ure 
C.  F.  G.  Masterman 

T.  McKinnon  Wood 
Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seely 
Hon.  E.  S.  Montague    . 

Hon.A.W.  C.C.Murray 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  E.  H.  Hob- 
house 

H.  J.  Tennant      . 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Lewis  . 

J .  W.  Gulland      . 
W.  W.  Benn 
Harold  T.  Baker. 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Runciman 
C.  P.  Trevelyan  . 
Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bt. 

Capt,.  C.  W.  Norton 


First  Lord  of  Treasury        .         .  5,000 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer      .          .  5,000 

Home  Secretary          .          .          .  5,000 

Colonial  Secretary      .          .          .  5,000 

Secretary  of  State  for  War.          .  5,000 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty         .  4,500 

Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  .  .  4,420 
Postmaster-General  .  .  .2,500 

President  of  Board  of  Trade  .  5,000 
President  of  Local  Government 

Board    .....  5,000 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster   .....  2,000 
Attorney-General        .          .          .  7,000 
Solicitor-General         .         .         .  6,000 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  .  5,000 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to 

Home  Office  ....  1,500 
Parliamentary        Secretary       to 

Foreign  Office         .         .         .  1,500 
Parlimentary        Secretary        to 

Colonial  Office         .          .          .  1,500 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  India  1,500 

Office 

Secretary  to  Treasury          .          .  2,000 

Secretary  to  Treasury         .         .  2,000 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Trade  .  1,200 
Secretary  to  Local  Government 

Board  .....  1,200 

J  unior  Lord  of  Treasury  .  .  1,000 

J  unior  Lord  of  Treasury  .  .  1,000 

Financial  Secretary  of  War  Office  1,500 

President  Board  of  Education  .  2,000 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Education  1,200 
Private  Secretary  to  Board  of 

Agriculture  ....  1,200 

Assistant  Postmaster-General  .  1,200 


£87,920 


Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  29  men 
holding  in  the  aggregate  the  substantial 
interest  of  £87,920  per  annum  voting  on  a 
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matter  the  success  or  failure  of  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  retention  or  loss  by 
them  of  this  considerable  income. 

In  this  respect  the  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  even  worse  to-day.  Accord- 
ing to  a  return  (White  Paper  58)  "  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
May  13,  1918,"  there  were  then  57  Members- 
of  the  House  holding  paid  office  under  the 
Crown,  with  salaries  aggregating  £136,625. 
These  men  are  free  to  vote  on  any  question 
coming  before  the  House.  It  takes  only 
40  Members  to  form  a  quorum  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  House,  and  these  paid 
officers  themselves  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  form  that  quorum.  It  is  probable 
that  this  position  will  be  continued  even 
after  war  is  concluded. 

The  condition  of  affairs  prevailing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  one  which,  if  it 
existed  in  any  area  of  Local  Government, 
would  be  held  to  constitute  a  grave  public 
scandal.  It  is  generally  and  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  undesirable  that  those  who 
administer  public  affairs  should  have  any 
pecuniary  or  personal  interest  in  the  affairs 
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which  they  administer.  In  the  realm  of 
Local  Government  care  is  taken  to  exclude 
the  possible  influence  of  personal  or  pecuni- 
ary interest.  Thus  in  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1882  (45  and  46  Viet., 
ch.  50),  in  section  12  it  is  provided  as 
follows  : — 

"  12. — (i)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  for 
being  elected  and  for  being  a  councillor,  if  and 
while  he — 

"  (a)  Is  an  elective  auditor  or  a  revising 
assessor,  or  holds  any  office  or  place 
of  profit,  other  than  that  of  mayor  or 
sheriff,  in  the  gift  or  disposal  of  the 
council ;  or 
***** 

"  (c)  Has  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  his  partner,  any  share  or  interest 
in  any  contract  or  employment  with, 
by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  council : 

"  (2)  But  a  person  shall  not  be  disqualified, 
or  be  deemed  to  have  any  share  or  interest  in 
such  a  contract  or  employment,  by  reason  only 
of  his  having  any  share  or  interest  in — 

"  (a)  Any  lease,  sale,  or  purchase  of  land,  or 
any  agreement  for  the  same  ;  or 

"  (b)  Any  agreement  for  the  loan  of  money, 
or  any  security  for  the  payment  of 
money  only ;  or 

"  (c)  Any  newspaper  in  which  any  advertise- 
ment relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
borough  or  council  is  inserted  ;  or 

"  (d)  Any  company  which  contracts  with 
the  council  for  lighting  or  supplying 
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with  water  or  insuring  against  fire  any 
part  of  the  borough  ;  or 
"  (e)  Any  railway  company,  or  any  company 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Royal  Charter,  or  under  the  Companies 
Act,  1862." 

And  by  Section  22,  Sub-section  3,  of  this 
Act  it  is  provided  that : — 

"  (3)  A  member  of  the  council  shall  not  vote 
or  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  matter 
before  the  council,  or  a  committee,  in  which  he 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by 
his  partner,  any  pecuniary  interest." 

The  Act  contains  penalties  for  breach 
of  these  provisions. 

Here  then  Parliament  has  attempted,  and 
rightly  attempted,  to  exclude  the  influence  of 
personal  interest  from  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  But  if  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal interest  is  an  evil  in  Local  Government, 
it  is  as  great  an  evil,  or  greater,  in  Parlia- 
mentary Government.  This  has  in  fact 
been  recognized  by  legislation  directed 
against  this  particular  evil.  To  hold  a 
direct  contract  with  the  Government,  for 
example,  disqualifies  one  from  becoming 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  anybody  holding  such  a  direct  contract 
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were  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  would  be  subject  to  heavy 
penalties  for  so  doing.  As  a  quite  modern 
instance  of  this  kind  the  case  of  Sir  Samuel 
Montague  will  occur  to  many  of  my  readers. 
As  the  result  of  legislation  framed  with  a 
similar  end  in  view,  no  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment may  accept  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown  without  submitting  himself  to 
re-election. 

But  in  spite  of  efforts  made  from  time 
to  time  to  purge  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  evil  influence  of  personal  interest, 
that  evil  influence  exists  to  a  large  and  in- 
creasing extent. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE    EVIL  !     ITS    CAUSE   AND    CURE 

I  HAVE  shown  that  our  present  electoral 
conditions  are  chaotic  and  confused,  yield- 
ing results  grossly  unjust  to  the  electorate. 
I  have  shown  something,  but  only  a  part  of 
the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  remains  to  be  added  that  there  is  an 
intimate  association  between  these  two 
facts.  The  House  of  Commons  is  degraded 
because  our  electoral  conditions  are  chaotic 
and  confused,  so  chaotic  and  confused 
that  they  impose  actual  impotence  upon 
the  electorate.  If  the  electorate,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  realize  its  own  impotence, 
the  fact  is  well  known  at  any  rate  to  some 
of  our  professional  politicians.  It  is,  for 
example,  well  known  to  Mr.  Asquith,  as  is 
clearly  proved  by  many  of  his  utterances. 
Speaking,  for  example,  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  June  26,  1907,  Mr.  Asquith 
said  :— 

"  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  elec- 
tion of  1900,  no  one  can  pretend  that  the  educa- 
tion question  was  at  that  election  a  live  issue. 
Yet  within  two  years  a  Bill  was  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  which,  it  was  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution from  top  to  bottom  in  our  educational 
system,  a  Bill  which  was  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  delay  and  without 
demur,  although  not  only  had  it  never  been 
submitted  to  the  people,  but  as  we  now  know 
from  what  has  since  happened  if  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  people  it  would  have  been  by 
an  enormous  majority  repudiated." 

Speaking  at  Nottingham  on  November 
22,  1912,  Mr.  Asquith  said  :— 

"If  we  Were  to  have  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment to-morrow,  what  is  the  topic  to  which 
two-thirds  of  the  Tory  orators  would  devote 
themselves  ?  Would  it  be  Home  Rule  ?  No. 
Would  it  be  Welsh  Disestablishment  ?  No. 
Would  it  even  be  Tariff  Reform  ?  That  perhaps 
the  least  of  any  of  the  three.  No  ;  it  would 
be  an  appeal  dilating  upon  the  hardships  and 
grievances  of  the  Insurance  Act ;  and  a  majority 
so  obtained,  acting  on  the  principle  so  clearly 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  speech  I  quoted, 
would  be  used  to  carry  Tariff  Reform,  with  its 
burden  of  infinite  suffering  and  loss  on  the 
working  classes  and  upon  the  industries  of  this 
country,  in  defiance,  as  I  still  believe,  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  electors." 

In   the   above   quotations   Mr.   Asquith 
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states  (i)  that  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country.  He  admits  (2)  that  the  National 
Insurance  Act  of  his  own  Government  is 
so  unpopular  that  it  will  probably  lead 
to  the  defeat  of  his  Government  when  they 
next  appeal  to  the  country  ;  and  (3)  that 
the  subsequent  Government  formed  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  able  to  and 
probably  would  "  carry  Tariff  Reform  .  .  . 
in  defiance  ...  of  the  opinion  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  electors." 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Education  Act  of 
1902  was  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent 
sentiment  and  opinion  of  the  electors ; 
that  the  National  Insurance  Act  was  re- 
garded with  hostility  by  the  bulk  of  the 
electors  ;  that  a  policy  of  Tariff  Reform 
could  be  carried  without  being  submitted 
to  the  electors  and  "  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors "  —if  these  statements  be  true  (and 
they  all  are),  then  it  follows  that  the 
electors  have  no  real  controlling  voice  in 
the  direction  of  affairs. 
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On  October  22,  1894,  Mr.  Asquith  was 
addressing  his  constituents  at  Leven,  and 
declaiming  against  the  House  of  Lords 
he  then  said  : — 

"  But  it  does  not  claim  to  possess  any  inherent 
authority  or  any  power  permanently,  and  in 
the  long  run  to  set  itself  up  against  the  popular 
judgment ;  and  it  is  a  clumsy  instrument  because 
it  can  only  work  first  of  all  by  delaying  legis- 
lation upon  which  the  other  House  has  resolved, 
and  then  by  compelling  a  dissolution,  which 
does  not  enable  it  to  obtain  the  definite  judgment 
of  the  country  upon  a  specific  issue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  throws  all  the  issues  which  are  for  the 
time  being  current  in  politics,  as  it  were,  into  a 
common  melting-pot,  with  a  result  which  is 
often  confusing  and  chaotic  to  the  last  degree." 

It  is  true  of  General  Elections,  not  only 
when  forced  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  at 
all  other  times,  that  "  all  the  issues  which 
are  for  the  time  being  current  in  politics  " 
are  "  thrown  into  a  common  melting- 
pot/'  with  the  result  that  we  do  not  "  ob- 
tain the  definite  judgment  of  the  country 
upon  a  specific  issue."  The  confusion  of 
issues  is  a  feature  that  is  common  to  all 
elections — by-elections  as  well  as  General 
Elections.  This  defect  points  to  the  need 
of  the  Referendum.  But  what  has  Mr. 
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Asquith  to  say  to  the  Referendum  ? 
Speaking  at  Manchester,  he  protested 
against  its  use  and  referred  to  the  then 
recent  experience  attending  its  use  in 
Australia,  when  Bills  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  rejected  at  a 
referendum. 

"  Can  you  suppose,"  he  asks  indignantly — 
"  Can  you  suppose  any  Government  which  had 
undergone  that  experience,  if  indeed  it  had 
survived  the  rebuff  at  all,  would  not  be  seriously 
damaged  in  its  prestige  and  authority  ?  .  .  . 
Are  you  going  to  say  to  us,  your  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  are  mere 
pawns  on  the  chessboard,  and  that  whatever 
we  decide  is  a  mere  provisional  decision  which 
has  to  come  back  to  you  for  ratification  or  dis- 
approval ?  Because  I  can  tell  you  that  if  you 
are  you  will  no  longer  get  to  represent  you  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  men  you  get  now, 
you  will  degrade  the  character  of  your  represen- 
tation." 

Here  for  once  we  have  clearly  expressed 
Mr.  Asquith's  real  aim  and  object,  which 
is  not  that  "  the  will  of  the  people"  shall 
prevail,  but  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
should  retain  their  hold  on  office,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  represent  "  the  will  of 
the  people." 

The  electorate,  then,  is  impotent.     Mr. 
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Asquith  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
quite  content  that  the  electorate  should 
be  impotent.  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  other 
professional  politicians  who  were  his  col- 
leagues were  in  office  for  eight  years, 
from  1906  to  1914,  and  during  that  time 
they  did  nothing  whatever  to  make  the 
votes  of  the  electorate  more  effective  for 
their  proper  purpose.  As  professional 
politicians  they  devoted  their  energies, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  to  merely 
gerrymandering  the  electorate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  own  party,  by  means  of  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  of  1906,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  the  Liberal  party  was 
vastly  over-represented.  Let  me  quote 
4he  statement  of  a  Liberal  politician  on  this 
point.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (now  Lord  Gain- 
ford)  ,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
April  7,  1914,  said  :— 

"  If  we  take  the  Government  majority  in  the 
1906  election,  exclusive  of  Ireland  again,  it  was 
289.  Yet  the  electoral  majority  by  which  that 
was  obtained  under  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  would  only  have  given  a  majority 
of  77." 
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It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Liberals  in  their  very  first  year  of  office 
brought  in  the  Plural  Voting  Bill.  This 
Bill  dealt  with  that  class  of  votes  founded 
upon  the  ownership  of  property — a  form 
of  qualification  now  abolished  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918. 
A  man  might  have  properties  in  several 
different  constituencies  and  (speaking 
generally)  he  would  have  a  vote  in  each 
constituency  where  he  held  property.  The 
Plural  Voting  Bill  was  a  Bill  designed  to 
prevent  property  owners  from  exercising 
more  than  one  vote  at  a  General  Election. 
When  this  Bill  reached  the  Lords  it  was 
there  pointed  out  that  gross  anomalies 
of  a  more  serious  character  were  left 
untouched,  while  this  comparatively  minor 
matter  was  selected  for  special  treatment. 
Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  moved  the  following 
amendment : — 

"  That  this  House,  while  willing  to  consider  a 
complete  scheme  for  reforming  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  and  securing  the  fair  representation 
of  the  people,  declines  to  take  into  consideration 
a  measure  which,  while  professing  to  remove 
an  anomaly  in  our  electoral  system,  imposes 
penalties  on  persons  registered  as  voters  for 
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exercising  the  franchise  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  by  law,  directly  destroys  ancient  and 
important  constituencies,  and  does  nothing  to 
remove  the  most  glaring  inequalities  in  the 
present  distribution  of  electoral  powers." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  support 
of  the  above  amendment  he  said  :— - 

"  If  you  are  going  to  adopt  the  principle  of  one 
man  one  vote,  you  must  go  on  with  your  theories 
of  equality  to  the  principle  of  one  vote  one 
value.  The  existing  system  presents  infinitely 
greater  anomalies,  looked  at  from  that  point 
of  view,  than  any  that  would  be  touched  by 
this  Bill.  How  is  it  possible  to  defend  a  system 
under  which,  to  take  a  single  instance,  2,600 
electors  in  the  City  of  Durham  have  as  much 
voice  in  returning  the  House  of  Commons  as 
45,000  electors  in  South  Essex,  or  under  which 
five  English  counties,  exceeding  in  population 
fifteen  Irish  constituencies,  return  only  five 
Members  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Irish  cc  .tituencies  return  sixteen  ?  " 

The  Earl  of  Meath,   in  supporting  the 
amendment,  said : — 

"  I  was  very  pleased  that  the  noble  Viscount's 
amendment  contained  the  statement  that  the 
House  was  willing  to  consider  a  complete  scheme 
for  reforming  the  Parliamentary  franchise  and 
securing  the  fair  representation  of  the  people. 
Without  the  insertion  of  those  words  I  should 
not  have  found  myself  able  to  support  the  noble 
Viscount.  I  must  say  I  think  those  words  make 
it  quite  clear  that  your  Lordships  are  in  no  way 
opposed  to  any  amendment  of  the  franchise  law 
which  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people/' 
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The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  also  sup- 
ported the  amendment,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  said  : — 

"  Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  the  Welsh  anomaly, 
and  I  think  I  caught  from  the  noble  Lord  on 
the  back  benches  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Wales. 
My  Lords,  in  the  last  election  there  were  seven- 
teen contests  in  Wales.  The  Unionist  candi- 
dates polled  52,000  votes,  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates polled  91,000,  and  yet  the  Unionists  are 
without  a  single  Member.  Is  not  a  system  which 
admits  of  such  a  condition  of  things  an  anomalous 
system  ?  Again,  in  this  country  is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  single  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
represents  something  like  7,000  voters,  whereas 
a  single  Unionist  Member  of  Parliament  repre- 
sents something  like  17,000  ?  The  Liberal  votes 
were,  I  believe,  as  five  to  four  ;  the  Liberal 
Members  returned  were  as  three  to  one." 

The  amendment  of  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn 
was  carried  and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  the  Lords. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Birmingham  on 
June  19,  1908,  in  protest  against  this 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  said  : — 

"  This  was  a  Bill,  I  say,  embodying  a  reform, 
in  our  opinion  not  only  urgent,  but  indispensable, 
if  the  object  of  our  electoral  system  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  to  provide  a  true  and  not  a  dis- 
torted reflection  of  the  genuine  opinion  of  the 
constituencies  of  the  country." 

The  plain  man  will  be  disposed  to  think 
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that  the  facts  set  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords  debate,  and  the  gross  over-repre- 
sentation of  the  Liberals  admitted  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pease,  constituted  a  much  more  seri- 
ous distortion  of  the  opinion  of  the  country 
than  anything  that  could  be  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  the  plural  vote.  But  these 
were  facts  Mr.  Asquith  found  it  convenient 
to  ignore.  Mr.  Asquith  is  quite  willing 
to  live  under  "  a  system  of  false  balances 
and  loaded  dice  "  so  long  as  the  dice  are 
loaded  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  and  the 
false  balance  is  heavy  on  the  Liberal  side. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  have 
made  no  attempt  to  remedy  the  larger 
evils  of  our  electoral  conditions ;  but 
while  neglecting  these  they  made  subse- 
quent attempts  to  pass  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill  into  law.  When  this  Bill  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  June  15,  1914, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  said  :— 

"  We  say  that  every  citizen  ought  to  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  that 
every  one  who  is  on  the  register  should  count 
as  one  and  for  not  more  than  one,  and  that  no 
individual  should  be  allowed  to  record  more 
than  one  vote." 
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On  a  previous  occasion  in  supporting 
this  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(April  8,  1913)  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  said  : — 

"  The  Bill  will  remove  a  long-standing  injus- 
tice, which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor  classes  of  the  community." 

To  make  the  House  of  Commons  "  a 
true  and  not  a  distorted  reflection  of  the 
genuine  opinion  of  the  country  J>  ;  to  abol- 
ish "  a  gross  and  palpable  injustice  to 
democracy  "  ;  to  bring  about  that  every 
one  who  is  on  the  Parliamentary  register 
"  should  count  as  one  and  for  not  more 
than  one  "  ;  to  "  remove  a  long-standing 
injustice,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  classes  of  the  community  " — 
these  are  all  commendable  objects.  Does 
the  Plural  Voting  Bill  in  fact  achieve  these 
objects,  and  is  there  any  likelihood  of  it 
doing  so  ?  Before  we  can  answer  this 
question  we  must  understand  what  the 
position  is  and  what  are  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
be  applied. 

Speaking  on  this  matter  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  April  30,    1913,    Mr.   J.   A. 
Pease  said  : — 

"  May  I  first  of  all  inform  the  House,  although 
the  figures  are  available  in  the  White  Paper  No. 
478,  which  was  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the 
present  electorate  of 

England  and  Wales  is  .  .  6,536,000 
of  Scotland  ....  820,000 
and  of  Ireland  .  .  .  701,000 


making  a  total  number  of  voters 

on  the  register  of    .         .         .     8,058,000 
"  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  obtain  the  information, 
I  believe  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment 
about 

450,000  plural  voters  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales 
55,000  plural  voters  in  Scot- 
land 

and  about  20,000  plural  voters  in  Ire- 

land. 


making  a  total  of  525,000  plural  voters. 

"  Those  figures  include  51,123  University 
voters,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  plural  voters, 
though  they  possess  other  qualifications." 

Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  27,  1914, 
in  support  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill, 
said  : — 

"  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  say  that  we 
regard  the  plural  vote  as  a  gross  and  palpable 
injustice  to  democracy/' 
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If  the  existence  of  some  half-million  plural 
voters  distributing  their  votes  between 
political  parties  in  varying  proportions 
be  "  a  gross  and  palpable  injustice  to  demo- 
cracy," what  shall  be  said  about  those 
inequalities  of  representation  to  which 
I  have  directed  attention  elsewhere  ?  As, 
for  example,  in  Tabulation  5,  where  it 
shows  the  following  results  :— 

GENERAL  ELECTION,  1906 


England. 

Scotland. 

Wales. 

Votes  cast. 

Members 
returned. 

Votes 
cast. 

Members 
returned. 

Votes 
cast. 

Members 
returned. 

Con. 
Lib. 
Lab. 

2,064,538 
2,207,222 
392,519 

Ill 
288 
34 

226,047 
336,400 
34.467 

10 

57 

2 

52,639 
98,183 
25.542 

Nil 
16 
3 

A  reference  to  the  above  figures  for  the 
General  Election  of  1906  shows  that  on 
that  occasion  in  England  alone  there  were 
some  two  million  plural  voters.  Who  were 
they  ?  They  were  the  Liberal  electors 
who  cast  2,207,222  votes  on  that  occasion, 
each  Liberal  vote  having  twice  the  effective 
value  of  each  Conservative  vote.  Going 
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through  the  other  figures  in  this  tabulation, 
we  find  that  on  the  same  occasion  there 
were  in  Scotland  some  three  hundred 
thousand  plural  voters,  these  plural  voters 
being  again  the  Liberal  electors,  who  be- 
tween them  cast  336,400  votes,  each  Liberal 
vote  having  the  effective  value  of  very 
nearly  four  Conservative  votes.  In  effect 
this  is  all  the  same  as  if  each  Liberal  had 
four  votes  and  each  Conservative  only 
one  vote. 

Here  indeed  we  have  "  a  gross  and  pal- 
pable injustice  to  democracy  "  far  exceed- 
ing in  extent  anything  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  of  plural  voting. 
Of  this  "  gross  and  palpable  injustice  to 
democracy  "  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  followers 
are  silent  witnesses,  and,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
himself  has  recently  informed  us,  a  silent 
witness  "  means  in  effect  a  willing  accom- 
plice." 

Let  us  now  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic. 
On  April  30,  1913,  Mr.  Pease  said  that  the 
total  number  of  the  electorate  was  8,058,000. 
That  the  number  of  plural  voters  (i.e. 
property  owners)  was  525,000;  If  we  call 
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the  plural  voters  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
we  shall  be  well  within  the  mark.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  plural  voters 
(i.e.  property  owners)  are  for  the  most 
part  Conservatives.  In  an  article  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette  of  December  30,  1910, 
it  was  estimated  that  plural  voters  were 
Conservative  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 
i,  i.e.  that  among  plural  voters  (property 
owners)  out  of  every  five  votes  cast  four 
would  be  Conservative. 

Upon  this  assumption  no  Liberal  seat 
would  be  endangered  or  adversely  affected 
by  applying  the  provisions  of  the  Plural 
Voting  Bill ;  the  only  seats  that  would 
be  adversely  affected  would  be  Conserva- 
tive seats.  At  the  General  Election  of 
December,  1910,  there  were  fourteen 
constituencies  returning  Conservative 
Members,  where  the  aggregate  majority  of 
Conservative  votes  was  only  414.  The 
particulars  are  set  out  below  : — 
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Votes  cast. 

Constituency.  Conservative.  Liberal. 

West  St.  Pancras        .          .     3,384  3,376 

Mile  End  .          .          .          .     2,179  2,177 

Exeter       .          .  .     4,777  4,776 

Gloucester          .          .          .     3,903  3,899 

West  Bromwich  .          .     5,046  5,04! 

Cornwall,  S.E.  (or  Bodmin).     5,021  4,980 

Dorset,  N.  3,919  3,887 

North  Lonsdale  (Lanes)       .     4,140  4,066 

Norfolk,  Mid.     .          .          .     4,345  4,308 

Wilts,  N.W.  (Chippenham) .      4,139  4,113 
Worcestershire,     Mid.     (or 

Droitwich)      .          .          .     4,880  4,808 

Denbigh  District         .          .     2,385  2,376 

Montgomery      .          .          .      1,522  1,468 

St.  A -drews  Burghs   .          .      1,675  1,626 


5i,3J5  50,901 

If  the  provisions  of  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill  had  been  in  force  at  that  General 
Election,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  those  constituencies  ?  We  have  as- 
sumed that  5  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast 
would  be  given  by  plural  voters.  That 
means  that  in  this  case  a  total  of  say 
5,000  such  votes  would  be  given.  We 
will  make  the  further  modest  assumption 
that  these  votes  are  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  three  Conservative  votes  to 
two  Liberal  votes.  We  thus  have  to 
deduct  5,000  votes  ;  3,000  from  the  Con- 
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servatives   and   2,000   from   the   Liberals, 

thus  :- 

VOTES  CAST 

Conservative.  Liberal. 

51,315  50,901 

Less    3,000  2,000 


48,315  48,901 

The  result  is  to  transpose  a  Conservative 
majority  of  414  into  a  Liberal  majority 
of  586,  involving  in  all  probability  the 
transfer  of  all  these  seats  to  the  Liberals. 
As  the  transfer  of  each  seat  counts  two  on  a 
division  the  result  would  have  been  that  the 
Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
exclusive  of  Ireland,  instead  of  being  63, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  would  hav^ 
been  91,  whilst  the  votes  cast  would 
still  have  justified  a  majorityof  28  only 
as  Mr.  Pease  admitted  (Debates  April  7, 
1914.)  The  provisions  of  the  Plural  Voting 
Bill,  if  they  had  been  applied  at  the 
General  Election  of  December,  1910,  in- 
stead of  making  the  House  of  Commons 
a  more  true  reflection  of  the  genuine 
opinion  of  the  country,  would  have  made 
it  a  still  more  distorted  reflection  of  such 
opinion.  Instead  of  removing  an  injustice 
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they  would  have  accentuated  an  already 
existing  injustice.  The  only  thing  certain 
about  the  Plural  Voting  Bill  is  that  the 
application  of  its  provisions  would  promote 
the  purely  party  interests  of  the  Liberals. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  intention  of  its 
promoters  ;  and  all  their  talk  about  the 
removal  of  injustice  was  so  much  hypo- 
critical pretence. 

That  it  should  be  possible  by  so  small  a 
shifting  of  the  electorate  to  produce  so 
large  an  effect  upon  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  in  itself  most 
undesirable  and  constitutes  a  very  real 
danger.  That  a  small  shifting  of  the 
electorate  does  or  may  produce  a  dispro- 
portionately large  effect  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  one 
true  reason  that  accounts  for  the  zeal  which 
the  Liberal  party  has  always  displayed  for 
this  Bill. 

This  instability  of  representation  is  a 
direct  and  unavoidable  result  of  conducting 
elections  on  tl\e  basis  of  single-Member 
constituencies.  At  the  General  Election 
of  1906  the  results  in  as  many  as  133  con- 
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stituencies  were  determined  by  majorities 
of  less  than  600.  These  results  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows  :— 

TABULATION  13 

GENERAL  ELECTION,    1906 


Votes  cast. 

Members  returned. 

Majorities 

C. 

L. 

C. 

L. 

I-IOO 

H4.4I5 

H4.324 

13 

15 

I  OO-2OO 

84,386 

84,841             10 

13 

200-300 

73.081 

75.578 

4 

M 

300-400 

83.536 

86,105 

7 

15 

400-500 

102,781 

106,721 

8 

J7 

500-600 

75.150 

78,884 

5 

12 

533.349 

546.453 

47 

86 

533,349 

47 

13,104 

39 

In  these  constituencies  a  vote  majority  of 
only  13,104  secured  an  additional  39  Mem- 
bers. We  find  then  that  the  aim  of  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill  was  not  to  forward  the 
ends  of  electoral  justice,  but  simply  to 
gerrymander  the  electorate  for  party  ad- 
vantage. The  alternative  vote  is  another 
proposal  put  forward  with  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  working  of  the  alternative 
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Vote  was  explained  by  Mr.  Lyell,  M.P., 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  7, 
1914,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  explanation:— 

"  We  have  three  candidates  for  a  single- 
Member  constituency — A,  B,  and  C.  It  is 
found,  on  examining  the  ballot  papers,  that  on 
the  first  preference  expressed  A  has  received 
4,000  ;  B,  3,500  ;  and  C,  3,000.  It  is  clear 
that  10,500  votes  have  been  cast,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  highest  number  polled,  which  is 
4,000,  is  not  an  absolute  majority  of  the  con- 
stituency. As  C  has  received  fewest  votes,  he 
is  therefore  eliminated  and  treated  as  the  defeated 
candidate.  All  his  papers  are  examined  to  see 
what  second  preferences  have  been  indicated. 
These  second  preferences  are  examined,  and  it 
is  found  that  2,000  second  preferences  have 
been  given  to  B,  and  1,000  second  preferences 
to  A.  A  has  now  4,000  his  original  number, 
plus  1,000,  making  5,000.  B  has  3,500  first 
preferences,  plus  2,000  of  C's  second  preferences, 
making  5,500.  Therefore  B  has  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  10,500  votes  cast,  and  is  there- 
fore elected." 

On  that  occasion  Mr.  Lyell  moved  the 
following  resolution  :— 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  system 
of  the  alternative  vote  in  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  admitted  anomalies  of  minority  repre- 
sentation." 

Speaking  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (now  Lord  Gainford),  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
said : — 

"  I  believe  it  will  remove  a  real  evil,  that  it 
will  reduce,  if  not  altogether  abolish,  minority 
representation,  which  is  a  growing  evil  in  this 
country." 

The  resolution  was  supported  in  the 
Division  Lobby  by  the  Liberals,  no  Liberal 
voting  against  it. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  this  alleged 
evil  of  minority  representation,  we  may 
refer  to  the  case  of  Cockermouth.  In 
January,  1910,  this  constituency  was  the 
subject  of  a  three-cornered  contest,  the 
voting  then  being  : — 

Conservative  ....     4,579 

Liberal 3,638 

Labour 1,909 


10,126 

The  winning  candidate  was  elected  by 
less  than  half  of  the  total  votes  cast.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  said  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  successful  candidate  represents 
the  real  majority  of  the  electors.  In  the 
following  December  no  Labour  candidate 
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appeared    in    this    constituency,    and    the 
voting  then  was  :— 

Liberal   .....     5,003 
Conservative   ....     4,492 

This  result  following  within  so  short  an 
interval  of  time  confirms  the  assumption 
that  the  successful  Conservative  candidate 
in  January,  1910,  did  not,  in  fact,  then 
represent  the  majority  of  the  electors. 
The  alternative  vote  operating  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  Lyell  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
alleged  evil. 

It  is  sought  to  establish  the  fact  of  this 
alleged  evil  by  reference  to  results  in  single 
constituencies ;  the  alleged  evil  cannot, 
however,  be  fairly  assessed  upon  so  narrow 
a  basis.  To  judge  the  question  fairly,  the 
results  of  three-cornered  contests  as  a 
whole  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  1906  there  were  30  three-cornered 
contests. 

In  1910  (January)  there  were  35  three-cor- 
nered contests. 

In  1910  (December)  there  were  14  three- 
cornered  contests. 
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I  will  not  overburden  these  pages  with 
detail  by  setting  out  the  results  of  all  these 
three-cornered  elections ;  I  will  content 
myself  with  setting  out  in  full  the  results  of 
the  three-cornered  contests  in  January, 
1910,  as  this  particular  General  Election 
provides  the  largest  number  of  such  con- 
tests. 


TABULATION  14 

GENERAL  ELECTION,   JANUARY,   1910 

THREE-CORNERED  CONTESTS  IN  SINGLE-MEMBER  CON- 
STITUENCIES 


Votes  cast.                :  Members  returned. 

CoostituBflcy. 

C. 

Lib. 

Lab.         C. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Aberdeen 

2,314 

4.297 

I.344J 

• 

Bradford,  E.     . 

5,014 

7.7°9 

1.74° 

Bristol,  E. 

4.033 

6,804 

2,255 

Crewe  (Cheshire) 

5.4J9 

7,761 

1,380 

Holmfirth  (Yorks) 

3,043 

6,339 

1,643 

A 

Morley  (Yorks) 

3,395 

8,026 

2,191 

Middlesbrough  . 

6,756 

9,670 

2,710 

Mont  rose  . 

i,592 

3,6o6 

1,888 

Sheffield,  Brightside 

4,200 

6,156 

5io 

35,766 

60,368 

15,661 

9 
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Votes  cast. 

Members  returned. 

Constituency. 

C. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

C. 

Lib. 

Lab. 

Brought  forward 

35,766 

60,368 

I5,66l 

9 

Ayrshire,  N. 

5.951 

6,189 

1,  80  1 

Carlisle     . 

2,815 

3,27° 

777 

Colne  Valley  (Yorks) 

3,750 

4,74i 

3,149 

Eccles  (Lanes)  . 

6,682 

7,°93 

3,5ii 

Gateshead  . 

6,323 

6,800 

3,572 

Haggerstone      . 

2,585 

3,04! 

701 

Hyde  (Cheshire) 

4,46l 

4,476 

2,401 

B 

Lanarkshire,  N.E. 

7,OI2 

9,105 

2,160 

N.W.     . 

7,528 

8,422 

1,718 

,,            Go  van  . 

5,127 

6,556 

3,545 

Leigh  (Lanes)    . 

4,646 

5,325 

3,268 

Leith 

4-54° 

7,M6 

2,724 

Salford,  W. 

5,238 

6,216 

2,396 

Spen  Valley  (Yorks) 

3,439 

4,8i7 

2,514 

Burnley   . 

5,776 

5,681 

4,948 

I 

Huddersfield     . 

5,153 

'  7,158 

5,686 

Rochdale  . 

5,38i 

6,809 

i,755 

Bishop  Auckland 

3,841 

5,39i 

3,579 

Jarrow     . 

4,668 

4,885 

4,818 

Camlachie 

3,227 

2,793 

2,443 

I 

.p 

Lanarkshire,  Mid. 

5,401 

5,792 

3,864 

I 

\S 

Bromley-by-Bow 

3,695 

2,167 

2,955 

I 

Whitehaven 

1,188 

852 

825 

I 

Manchester,  S.W. 

3,in 

3,004 

1,218 

I 

Cockermouth    . 

4,579 

3,638 

1,909 

I 

Fife,  W.  . 

1,994 

6,159 

4,736 

I 

153,877 

197,894 

88,634 

6 

29 

The  above  tabulation  contains  all  the 
characteristic  features  incidental  to  three- 
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cornered  elections,  and  will  well  repay 
careful  consideration. 

The  nine  successful  candidates  appearing 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  tabulation  (Section 
A)  have  in  each  case  secured  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  their  respec- 
tive constituencies.  The  alternative  vote 
would  not  come  into  operation  here. 

In  the  next  section  (Section  B)  the 
candidates  have  in  no  case  secured  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  All 
these  constituencies,  however,  were  con- 
tested in  the  following  December,  when  no 
Labour  candidates  appeared.  On  that 
occasion  the  Liberal  candidate  was  success- 
ful in  each  of  these  constituencies  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  then  cast  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  successful  Liberal 
candidate  in  December  was  in  each  case 
the  same  individual  as  was  elected  in 
January.  This  circumstance  is  sufficiently 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  fourteen  Liber- 
als in  this  section  (Section  B)  returned  in 
January  were  then  in  point  of  fact  majority 
representatives. 

There  now  remain  but  twelve  other  cases 
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to  consider.  In  six  of  these  cases  the 
liberal  candidate  is  returned ;  and  as 
evidence  shows  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
Labour  candidate  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Labour  vote  would  have  gone  to  the 
Liberal,  there  exists  a  well-established 
presumption  that  all  the  six  successful 
Liberals  were,  in  point  of  fact,  majority 
and  not  "  minority "  representatives. 

We  thus  see  that  the  presumption  of 
"  minority  representation  "  arises  only  in 
the  case  of  the  six  Conservative  members 
returned.  The  House  of  Commons  con- 
sists, or  at  any  rate  then  consisted,  of 
670  Members.  Concerning  six  of  these 
670  Members  a  doubt  might  be  said  to 
exist  as  to  whether  they  represented 
the  majority  of  the  electors  in  their  con- 
stituencies. The  alleged  evil  is  in  any  case 
of  truly  microscopic  proportions !  The 
circumstance  alleged  to  be  an  evil  is, 
however,  upon  examination  found  to  be 
no  evil  at  all.  Let  us  summarize  the  total 
voting  in  these  35  three-cornered  contests. 
Here  it  is  : — 
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Votes  cast.    Members  returned. 
Conservative.     153,877  '  6 

Labour.         .       88,634  ° 


242,511 
Liberal.         .     197,894  29 

440405  35 

The  Liberals,  with  considerably  less  than 
half  the  total  votes  cast,  get  practically 
five-sixths  of  the  representation.  Here 
indeed  we  have  a  case  of  "  minority  repre- 
sentation," and  one  that  calls  loudly 
for  adjustment.  The  Conservatives  get 
one  Member  for  every  25,644  votes.  The 
Liberals  get  one  Member  for  every  6,824 
votes.  If  the  alternative  vote  had  been 
applied  to  these  three-cornered  contests 
in  January,  1910,  it  would  have  decreased 
still  further  the  Conservative  representation, 
and  would  have  still  further  increased  the 
unduly  large  representation  "of  the  Liberals. 
No  wonder  that  it  is  among  Liberals  that 
the  advocates  of  the  alternative  vote  are 
chiefly  to  be  found. 

We  have,  however,  not  yet  realized  the 
full  effect  of  the  alternative  vote,  nor 
disclosed  the  real  intentions  of  its  pro- 
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moters  and  supporters.  Let  us  consider 
the  question  as  it  affects  Labour  interests. 
We  have  seen  that  in  these  35  three- 
cornered  contests  there  were  but  six  Con- 
servatives returned.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  none  of  the  six  would  have  been 
returned  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Labour  candidate.  At  the  next  General 
Election  (December,  1910)  the  Labour 
candidates  retired  from  the  constituencies 
of  Manchester,  S.W.,  and  Cockermouth,  and 
the  Liberals  were  thus  and  then  enabled 
to  gain  these  seats  from  the  Conservatives. 
At  the  same  General  Election  of  December, 
1910,  the  Liberal  candidates  withdrew  from 
the  constituencies  of  Bromley-by-Bow  and 
Whitehaven,  and  the  Labour  candidates 
were  thus  and  then  enabled  to  wrest  these 
two  seats  also  from  the  Conservatives. 
We  then  see  that,  under  present  conditions, 
Labour  is  able  to  impose  terms  upon  the 
majority  party  (here  the  Liberals)  to  its 
own  advantage.  It  is  only  by  this  pro- 
cess that  Labour  has  been  able  to  reach 
even  such  inadequate  representation  as  it 
has  attained  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  value  of  this  power  is  not  realized 
until  we  see  what  advantages  have  been 
gained  by  its  exercise.  In  the  General 
Election  of  January,  1910,  Labour  Members 
were  returned  for  as  many  as  30  consti- 
tuencies in  which  no  Liberal  candidate 
appeared  (see  Appendix,  144).  The  ab- 
stention of  the  Liberals  from  these  30 
constituencies  was  not  due  to  mere  bene- 
volence ;  it  was  due  to  the  compulsion  of 
stern  necessity  and  prompted  by  motives 
of  self-interest.  The  Liberals  abstained 
from  intervening  in  these  constituencies 
in  order  to  buy  off  the  intervention  of 
Labour  in  other  constituencies. 

If  the  alternative  vote  had  been  in 
operation  in  January,  1910,  the  Liberals 
would  probably  have  gained  all  the  four 
constituencies  of  Bromley-by-Bow,  White- 
haven,  Manchester,  S.W.,  and  Cockermouth. 
In  three  cases  out  of  the  four  Labour  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  and  the  Labour 
votes  would  therefore  have  been  distri- 
buted according  to  the  second  preferences 
marked.  The  distribution  of  these  second 
preferences,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have 
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been  to  the  advantage  of  the  Liberals. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Liberals  would 
certainly  not  have  abandoned  Bromley- 
by-Bow  and  Whitehaven  to  the  Labour 
party  at  the  next  election.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  alternative  vote  would  relieve 
the  Liberal  party  from  any  need  to  make 
terms  with  Labour,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances Liberals  would  contest  all  the  30 
seats  shown  in  the  Appendix,  and,  with 
whatever  success  to  themselves,  certainly 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Labour 
party,  which  would  be  bound  to  lose  many 
of  these  seats,  whether  to  Liberals  or 
Conservatives. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  but  some 
half-dozen  single  -  Member  constituencies 
where  Labour  could  be  successful  in  a 
three-cornered  contest,  and  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  alternative  vote  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  successfully  contest 
even  these.  At  the  General  Elections  of 
1906,  January,  1910,  and  December,  1910, 
there  were  79  three-cornered  contests  in 
which  Labour  candidates  participated,  with 
the  following  results  : — 
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No.  of 
Con- 
tests. 

Votes  cast. 

Members  returned. 

C. 

L. 

Lab. 

C. 

L. 

Lab. 

1  906     . 
1910  (Jan.)  . 
1910  (Dec.)  . 

30 

35 
M 

124,106 

153,877 
70,281 

139,124 

197,894 
81,709 

98,514 
88,634 

36,956 

II 
6 

2 

M 
29 

12 

5 
5 

79 

348,26^ 

418,727 

224,104 

19 

55 

Thus  :- 


Votes  cast.  Members  returned. 
Conservative.     348,264  19 

Labour.         .     224,104  5 


Liberal . 


572,368 
418,727 

99*. <>95 


24 
55 

79 


An  analysis  of  position  shows  that  in 
these  results  Labour  occupied  : — 

ist  place  in     5  contests 
2nd     „      „    ii 
3rd     „      „    63 

79 

The  application  of  the  alternative  vote 
to  this  position  would  mean  that  in  63  cases 
out  of  the  79  the  Labour  vote  would  have 
been  distributed  in  a  manner  favourable 
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to  the  majority  (i.e.  here  the  Liberal) 
party.  In  such  circumstances  the  majority 
party  (whether  Liberal  or  Conservative) 
would  be  relieved  of  any  need  to  make  terms 
with  labour. 

If  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  our 
professional  politicians  to  remedy  the  worst 
evils  of  our  electoral  conditions,  it  is 
because  they  have  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

To  obviate  present  disadvantages  and  to 
secure  justice  to  the  electorate,  a  system 
has  been  devised  known  as  the  single 
transferable  vote,  applied  to  multiple-mem- 
ber constituencies.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
historical  development  of  this  scheme,  but 
will  content  myself  with  merely  explaining 
it.  The  best  way  to  explain  and  illustrate 
the  scheme  is  to  show  the  working  of  a 
model  election  conducted  upon  its  prin- 
ciples. This  I  will  now  proceed  to  do. 

We  will  hold  an  imaginary  election  in  a 
constituency  returning  five  Members,  eight 
candidates  appearing  to  contest  the  seats. 
The  first  step  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned is  the  issue  of  the  ballot  paper, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 
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Order  of  Preference. 

Names  of  Candidates. 

Asquith,  H. 

Barnes,  G.  N. 

Cecil,  Hugh 

Henderson,  A. 

Hobhouse,  C. 

Law,  Bonar 

Simon,  J.  A. 

Smith,  F.  E. 

The  voter  must  mark  the  figure  i  against 
the  name  of  the  candidate  he  wishes  to  be 
returned,  and  he  need  do  no  more.  He 
may,  however,  indicate  a  second  choice, 
which  would  come  into  use  in  the  event 
of  his  first  choice  being  unsuccessful  at  the 
poll.  This  second  choice  is  indicated  by 
putting  the  figure  2  against  the  name  of  the 
second  selected  candidate.  The  voter  may 
proceed  in  like  manner  to  indicate  a  third 
choice,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  his 
second  choice  failing  as  well  as  the  first, 
and  so  on.  The  voter's  task  is  limited 
to  filling  up  the  ballot  paper,  and  this 
task  is  a  simple  one.  He  is  not  directly 
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concerned  in  the  further  operations,  which, 
however,  we  will  now  follow. 

The  ballot  papers  being  filled  up,  the 
next  process  is  the  counting  of  the  votes. 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  only  the  first 
preference  votes  that  are  counted,  that  is 
the  vote  represented  by  the  figure  i.  The 
result  is  set  out  below.  On  the  ballot 
paper  the  names  are  set  out  alphabetically  ; 
here  they  are  set  out  in  numerical  order, 
i.e.  the  candidate  with  the  highest  number 
of  votes  at  the  top  and  so  working  down- 
wards. 

STATE  OF  POLL 
FIRST  COUNT 

Law,  Bonar  16,858 

Asquith,  H.  16,786 

Smith,  F.  E.  7,947 

Simon,  J.  A.  7,570 

Barnes,  G.  N.  6,250 

Hobhouse,  C.  5,480 

Cecil,  Hugh  3,768 

Henderson,  A.  4»37X 

'   6)69,030 

11,505  +  i  =  11,506  quota. 

Having  ascertained  the  total  number  of 
votes  (69,030),  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
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the  quota.  This  is  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  votes  by  a  figure  one  more 
than  the  number  of  Members  to  be  returned. 
The  numbers  of  Members  to  be  returned  is 
5  ;  the  total  number  of  votes  must  there- 
fore be  divided  by  6  to  ascertain  the  quota. 
But  what  is  a  quota  ?  It  is  the  lowest 
number  of  votes  that  each  of  five  candidates 
can  obtain  without  leaving  a  sufficient 
remainder  to  return  another  candidate. 
This  sounds  ambiguous,  and  is  best  ex- 
plained by  actually  working  out  the  result 
thus  :— 

Quota          .         .         .         .         .     11,506 
Multiplied  by  number  of  Members 
to  be  returned.         ...  5 


equal  to     57,530 

Total  of  votes  cast       .         .         .     69,030 
Less  11,506  +  5  =  .         .     57,530 

remainder    11,500 

being  a  less  number  than  the  quota  (i.e. 
11,506)  and  therefore  an  insufficient  number 
to  return  another  candidate.  Only  five 
candidates  can  each  secure  a  quota.  The 
principle  is  that  a  quota  (in  this  case  11,506 
votes)  is  sufficient  to  return  a  candidate. 

H 
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Any  candidate  who  gets  as  many  votes 
as  constitute  a  quota  is  declared  elected. 
Where  any  candidate  gets  more  than  a 
quota  (in  this  case  11,506  votes),  the  votes 
given  beyond  the  quota  are  treated  as  a 
surplus  to  be  distributed  proportionately 
between  the  next  preferences.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus  or  surpluses,  if 
any,  is  the  next  step.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  number 
of  votes  in  excess  of  his  requirements. 
The  following  statement  shows  how  his 
surplus  votes  are  distributed  : — 

TRANSFER  SHEET 
TRANSFER  OF  MR.  BONAR  LAW'S  SURPLUS 

Number  of  votes  given  (first  preference)  .  16,858 
Less  quota  .  .  .  .  .  .  11,506 

Surplus  votes    ......       5,352 


Name  of  Candidate  marked 
as  next  available 
preference. 

Number  of  papers  in 
which  Candidate  is 
marked  as  next 
preference. 

Number  of  Votes 
transferred. 

Smith 
Cecil. 
Barnes 

No  preference  marked 

IO,OOO 
4,000 
2,000 

3,345 
L338 
669 

l6,OOO 

858 

5,352 

16,858 
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On  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  papers  second 
preferences  are  marked  in  16,000  cases. 
One-eighth  of  such  preferences  are  marked 
for  Mr.  Barnes  ;  Mr.  Barnes  is  entitled  to 
and  gets  one-eighth  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
surplus  votes.  Two-eighths  of  the  second 
preferences  are  recorded  for  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  who  gets  two-eighths  of  the  surplus 
votes.  In  the  same  manner  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith  gets  five-eighths  of  the  surplus  votes 
because  he  has  five-eighths  of  the  second 
preferences. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  surplus  votes  being 
distributed,  a  second  count  is  taken,  showing 
the  following  results  :— 

RESULT  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  MR.  BONAR  LAW'S 
SURPLUS 


Name  of 
Candidate. 

State  of  Poll 
after  first 
count. 

Transfer  of 
Bonar  Law's 
Votes. 

Result. 

Law 

16,858 

-  5,352 

ii,  506  elected' 

Asquith  . 

16,786 

16,786 

Smith      . 

7,947 

+  3,345 

11,292 

Simon 

7,570 

7,57° 

Hobhouse 

5,48o 

5,480 

Barnes    . 

6,250 

+     669 

6,919 

Cecil,  Hugh 

3,768 

+  i,338 

5,J°6 

Henderson 

4.371 

4,37i 

69,030 

69,030 
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The  next  process  is  the  distribution  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  surplus,  which  is  shown 
below  :— 

TRANSFER  SHEET 
TRANSFER  OF  MR.  ASQUITH'S  SURPLUS 

Number  of  votes  given  (first  preference)     .     16,786 
Less  quota        ......     11,506 

Surplus  votes   ......       5,280 


Name  of  Candidate  marked 
as  next  available 
preference. 

Number  of  papers  on 
which  Candidate  is 
marked  as  next 
preference. 

Number  of  Votes 
transferred. 

Simon 
Hobhouse  . 
Barnes 
Henderson 

No  further  preference 
marked 

9,OOO 
3.OOO 
2,500 
1,500 

2,970 
990 
825 
495 

l6,OOO 
786 

5,280 

16,786 

Mr.  Henderson  has  ^V,   of  the  total  preferences,  and 

gets  -fa  of  the  surplus  votes. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  -fa  of  the  total  preferences,  and  gets 

7T2  of  the  surplus  votes. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  /.,  of  the  total  preferences,  and 

gets  T/V  of  the  surplus  votes. 
Sir  J.  A.  Simon  has  1 £  of  the  total  preferences,  and 

gets  ^f  of  the  surplus  votes. 

Mr.  Asquith's  surplus  votes  being  dis- 
tributed, a  third  count  is  made  as  set  out 
below  : — 
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RESULT  OF  THE  TRANSFER  OF  MR.  ASQUITH'S 
SURPLUS 


Name  of 
Candidate. 

• 
State  of  Poll     | 
after  second      ! 
count. 

Transfer  of 
Asquith's 
Votes. 

Result. 

Asquith  . 

16,786 

-    5,280' 

11,506  elected 

Law,  Bonar 

11,506 

11,506  elected 

Smith      . 

1  1,292 

1  1,292 

Simon      . 

7.570 

+  2,970 

10,540 

Barnes    . 

6,919 

+       825 

7.744 

Hobhouse 

5.48° 

+       990 

6,470 

Cecil 

5,106 

5,106 

Henderson 

4>37i        j 

+      495 

4,866 

69,030 

69,030 

There  are  now  no  more  surplus  votes 
to  distribute.  The  next  step  is  to  distri- 
bute the  votes  of  the  candidate  who,  at 
this  stage,  is  lowest  on  the  list.  This 
is  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
495  votes  transferred  to  him  from  Mr. 
Asquith's  surplus  ;  these  495  voters  gave 
Mr.  Barnes  as  the  next  (third)  preference. 
Out  of  the  original  first  preference  votes 
given  to  Mr.  Henderson  4,000  mark  their 
second  preference  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Henderson's  votes  are  therefore  now  dis- 
tributed thus  : — 
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Surplus    votes    received    ex    As- 
quith 495] 

Second     preferences     shown     on  >to  Barnes 

Henderson's  paper  .         .         .     4,000; 

No  preferences  marked        .         .        371 

4,866 

The  votes  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Sir 
C.  Hobhouse  have  each  in  turn  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  like  manner.  Below  are  set 
out  the  three  sets  of  votes  to  be  trans- 
ferred : — 

Henderson :           Cecil  :  Hobhouse : 

to  Barnes  4,495    to  Law  .  3,000    to  Asquith  4,000 

,,  Smith  2,000      „  Simon    1,990 
No  further 

pref. 

marked     371  106                         480 


4,866  5,io6  6,470 

On  Cecil's  papers  3,000  second  preferences 
are  given  for  Bonar  Law ;  but  as  Bonar 
Law  is  already  elected  he  does  not  require 
the  votes.  In  these  cases  resort  is  made  to 
third  preferences,  which  will  assume  to  be 
all  for  Smith,  who  therefore  gets  the  transfer 
of  all  Cecil's  votes,  except  in  the  106  cases 
in  which  no  preference  whatever  is  marked. 
For  similar  reasons  Sir  John  Simon  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  4,000  second  preference 
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from  Hobhouse,  where  the  third  preferences 
(we  will  assume)  are  all  marked  for  Simon. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  distribute  these 
votes  in  one  operation,  reaching  the  final 
count,  thus  :  — 

FINAL  COUNT 
STATE  OF  POLL  AFTER  THIRD  COUNT 


Name  of 
Candidate. 

Law 

Asquith . 
Smith  . 
Simon  . 

Barnes  . 


11,506 


11,292 
10,540 

7>744 


Votes  transferred.  Result. 
11,506 
11,506 

5,000  (ex  Cecil)     16,292 


5,990  (ex  Hob- 
house 

4,495  (ex  Hen- 
derson) 12, 


16,530 


elected 


No  further  preference  marked : 

Henderson  .  .  .  371 
Cecil  .  .  .  .106 
Hobhouse  .  .  .  480 


68,073 


957 
69,030 


The  business  is  now  completed,  and  Messrs. 
Law,  Asquith,  Smith,  Simon,  and  Barnes 
are  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  a  word  of  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  those  voting  papers 
on  which  no  second  or  other  preference 
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has  been  marked.  For  Henderson,  Cecil, 
and  Hobhouse  these  are  set  out  on  the 
final  count ;  it  may  be  asked  what  has 
become  of  such  votes  in  the  case  of  the 
other  candidates  ?  For  answer  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  transfer  sheet  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  votes.  He  will  see  there 
that  the  effect  of  the  working  is  to  leave 
with  Mr.  Bonar  Law  the  858  votes  on  which 
no  second  preference  has  been  marked  and 
to  take  and  transfer  the  surplus  votes  from 
those  papers  on  which  other  preferences 
have  been  marked.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Mr.  Asquith.  In  the  case  of 
Smith,  Simon,  and  Barnes,  the  question 
does  not  arise  as  no  votes  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  them. 

The  votes  on  first  count  showed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Labour. 


6,250 
4,371 


Conservative. 

Liberal. 

Law       .     16,858 

Asquith  . 

16,786 

Smith     .       7,947 

Simon    . 

7^570 

Barnes   . 

Hobhouse 

5480 

Cecil       .       3,768 

Henderson 

28>573        29,836        10,621 
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The  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals  each 
had  more  than  two  quotas  (11,506),  but  less 
than  three;  Labour  had  a  little  less  than 
one  quota.  During  the  process  of  election 
the  following  votes  were  transferred  to 
Labour  from  other  parties  :— 

C.  Lib.  Lab. 

Conservative         .     28,573 
Ex  Law  to  Barnes          669 

27,904  669 

Liberal         .         .     29,836 
Ex  Asquith  to 

Barnes       825 
Do.        via 
Henderson  495 

1,320  28,516      1,320 

Labour  votes  : 

Barnes 6,250 

Henderson  transferred  to  Barnes    .         .       4,000 


12,239 
no  preference  marked       .         .          371 


12,610 
The  conclusion  of  the  process  shows  :— 

Votes  Members 

given.  returned. 

Conservative     .     27,904  2 

Liberal     .         .     28,516  2 

Labour     .         .     12,610  i 

This  is  a  fair  result,  and  does  justice  to  the 
electorate.     By  applying  the  principles  and 
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practice  of  Proportional  Representation 
this  perfectly  just  result,  and  no  other, 
was  bound  to  follow.  Under  present  con- 
ditions there  would  be  five  separate  con- 
stituencies each  returning  a  single  Member. 
The  Liberals  with  the  slight  majority  of 
votes  shown  on  first  count  would  prob- 
ably have  gained  three  seats  out  of  the 
five,  and  might  possibly  have  gained  even 
all  five  seats. 

The  model  election  which  we  have  been 
following  is  an  entirely  imaginary  one. 
It  has  been  designed  to  show  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  detail  and  in  the 
simplest  form  the  procedure  adopted  in 
applying  the  single  transferable  vote  in 
multiple- Member  constituencies,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  that  procedure  is 
based.  The  Proportional  Representation 
Society,  however,  has  held  model  elections 
in  which  real  electors  have  actually  taken 
part ;  and,  in  particular,  such  an  election 
was  held  by  them  in  1912,  in  which  as  many 
as  47,874  electors  voted.  This  model  elec- 
tion is  dealt  with  in  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society's  pamphlet  No.  23, 
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where  the  results  are  set  out  in  full  detail 
and  with  perfect  clearness.  Readers  would 
do  well  to  send  fourpence  in  stamps  to 
the  Society  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet. 

This  method  of  election  has  the  all- 
sufficient  merit  that  it  makes  impossible 
many  of  the  evil  results  achieved  by  means 
of  present  conditions.  Under  the  appli- 
cation of  proportional  representation  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result  as  that  shown  in  Tabu- 
lation 13,  where  the  small  majority  of 
13,104  votes  out  of  more  than  a  million 
gives  a  majority  in  representation  of  39 
Members,  or  90  per  cent.  Such  pernici- 
ously unjust  results  are  the  inevitable 
incidents  of  elections  conducted  upon  the 
basis  of  single- Member  constituencies. 
An  altogether  disproportionate  advantage 
accrues  to  the  side  which  gains  the  largest 
number  of  small  majorities. 

Such  a  position  lends  itself  to  the  gerry- 
mandering instincts  of  the  piofessional 
politician  and  the  party  caucus.  It  en- 
ables the  party  caucus  to  suppress  all 
independence  of  opinion  and  action  within 
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the  body  of  its  party.  Viscount  Wolmer 
is  one  of  those  who,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, supported  the  principle  of  Propor- 
tional Representation  when  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Bill  was  under 
discussion.  Speaking  on  this  point  on 
January  30,  1918,  he  said  :— 

"  Unionist  Free  Traders  constituted  a  very 
important  section  here  when  the  fiscal  contro- 
versy was  raging,  but  they  were  practically 
driven  out  of  this  House  by  the  simple  method 
of  running  Unionist  Tariff  Reformers  against 
them  in  order  to  allow  Liberal  Free  Traders  to 
come  in.  You  could  not  have  a  clearer  instance 
than  that  by  which  the  single-Member  con- 
stituency throttles  the  representation  of  currents 
of  opinion  which  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
here.  This  House  is  greatly  the  poorer  for  their 
absence. ' ' 

We  are  not  here  discussing,  nor  concerned 
to  discuss,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Free 
Trade.  The  only  question  we  are  concerned 
with  here  is  the  representation  of  public 
opinion.  The  present  basis  of  single- 
Member  constituencies  leaves  the  party 
caucus  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to 
prevent  public  opinion  from  finding  free 
representation  and  expression  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  With  multiple-Member  con- 
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stituencies  this  pernicious  power  would 
be  very  largely  diminished,  if  not  destroyed. 
Multiple-Member  constituencies  could  not 
be  so  easily  manipulated,  and  a  Member 
returned  by  such  a  constituency  would 
not  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  party 
caucus.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing 
for  the  party  machine  to  prevent  a  man 
from  gaining  a  small  majority  in  a  single- 
Member  constituency  ;  it  would  be  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  prevent  such  a  man 
from  gaining  a  quota  in  a  large  constituency 
returning  a  number  of  Members. 

Proportional  Representation,  then,  would 
make  it  impossible  to  gain  an  enormously 
exaggerated  representation  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  small  majorities  in 
single-Member  constituencies. 

Let  us  look  at  another  evil  of  somewhat 
different  form  that  occurs  under  present 
conditions.  If  we  turn  to  Tabulation  3 
at  p.  18,  we  find  the  following  Scottish 
results  recorded  fer  the  General  Election 
of  January,  1910  : — 
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Conservative 
Liberal 
Labour 

Votes. 

257,614 

353,342 

41,084 

Members 
returned. 

Q 

58 

2 

Votes  per 
Member. 

28,624 
6,092 
20,542 

652,040        69     General 

average  =    9,450 
votes  per  Member 

This  atrociously  unjust  result  is  also  due 
to  the  elections  being  held  on  the  basis 
of  single-Member  constituencies :  all  the 
constituencies  concerned  being  single- 
Member  constituencies  with  the  exception 
of  Dundee,  which  returned  two  Members. 
This  result  constitutes  an  exhibition  of 
plural  voting  in  its  most  vicious  form : 
the  plural  voters  in  this  case  consisting 
exclusively  of  the  Members  of  one  political 
party,  i.e.  the  Liberals.  The  Conservatives 
get  only  one  Member  for  as  many  as 
28,624  votes,  while  the  Liberals  for  an 
even  less  number  of  votes  (24,368)  get  as 
many  as  four  Members.  This  is  all  the 
same  in  effect  as  though  each  Liberal  had 
four  votes,  while  each  Conservative  had  only 
one  vote.  It  is  the  most  vicious  form  of 
plural  voting,  because  its  operation  is 
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variable  and  incalculable.  In  the  case  given 
it  has  benefited  the  Liberals  ;  in  other 
circumstances  it  may  benefit  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  to  an  equal  extent.  In  either 
case  the  results  are  unjust  to  the  electorate, 
and  help  to  reduce  the  electorate  to  that 
condition  of  actual  impotence  with  which 
Mr.  Asquith  is  so  familiar,  and  of  which  he 
has  been  so  treacherously  tolerant. 

Under  the  application  of  Proportional 
Representation  no  such  unjust  results  as 
these  could  be  obtained.  Proportional 
Representation  in  this  election  would  have 
given  the  Conservatives  27  Members 
and  the  Liberals  40  Members,  or  a  re- 
sult approximately  very  closely  to  these 
figures. 

The  position  in  Wales  is  very  similar 
to  that  in  Scotland,  and  the  remarks  that 
apply  to  Scotland  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Wales. 

Let  us  take  another  aspect  of  the  case — 
the  position  of  Labour.  In  January,  1910, 
as  shown  in  Tabulation  14  at  p.  101,  Labour 
candidates  took  part  in  35  three-cornered 
contests  in  single-Member  constituencies. 
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The  total  votes  then  cast  in  these  consti- 
tuencies were  as  follows  : — 


Votes 

Members 

recorded. 

returned. 

Conservative  . 
Liberal  . 
Labour 

153,877 
197,894 
88,634 

6 
29 
Nil 

44°>4°5  35 

Labour  candidates  here  obtained  a  full 
fifth  of  the  votes  cast  and  yet  did  not 
obtain  a  single  Member.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  under  the  circumstances  that 
they  should.  The  constituencies  concerned 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  isolated  and  not 
contiguous.  But  let  us  take  a  wider  view 
of  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  matter.  It 
is  presented  in  the  following  tabulation 
of  the  three-cornered  contests  occurring 
at  the  last  three  General  Elections  : — 


No.  of 

Votes  cast. 

Members  returned. 

Con- 

tests 

C. 

L. 

Lab. 

C. 

L. 

Lab. 

1906    . 

30 

124,106 

139,124 

98,514 

II 

14 

5 

1910  (Jan.)    . 

35 

153,877 

197,894 

88,634 

6 

29 

o 

1910  (Dec.)  . 

14 

70,281 

81,709 

36,956 

2 

12 

0 

1 

79    1348,264 

4-18,727 

224,104 

19 

55 

5 
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Votes  Members 

cast.  returned. 

Conservative .     348,264  19 

Liberal.         .     418,727  55 

Labour.         .     224,104  5 

991,095  79 

These  79  contests  ranged  over  as  many 
as  59  constituencies*  and  the  Labour  votes 
averaged  a  full  fifth  of  the  total  votes  cast. 
This  experience  constitutes  a  fair  bulk 
sample  of  the  position  held  by  Labour, 
and  may  fairly  be  held  to  indicate  that  a 
full  fifth  of  the  total  electorate  supports 
the  Labour  party.  Upon  this  assumption 
Labour  would  be  entitled  to  about  130 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Labour  so  far  has  been  able  to  achieve  a 
representation  of  no  more  than  about  40 
Members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Labour  as  one-fifth  of  the  electorate  in  a 
single-Member  constituency  is  practically 
powerless  ;  as  one-fifth  of  the  electorate 
in  a  five-Member  constituency  it  could 
be  sure  of  obtaining  a  Member.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  impossible  for 
Labour  to  get  the  amount  of  representation 
to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled  ;  under  the 
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application  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion Labour  could  not  fail  to  get  its  fair 
share  of  representation. 

In  regard  to  Labour  there  are  two  things 
that  may  well  be  dreaded  :  a  policy  which 
represses  Labour  representation,  and  a 
condition  of  things  which  permits  the 
Labour  party  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government  before  it  has  achieved  the 
position  of  being  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  whole  electorate. 

Election  on  the  basis  of  single-Member 
constituencies  involves  both  dangers.  So 
long  as  Labour  occupies  the  position  of 
being~the  minority  party,  the  basis  of  the 
single- Member  constituency  prevents  it 
from  getting  adequate  representation  :  such 
a  position  is  calculated  to  provoke  a  well- 
justified  feeling  of  irritation  and  resentment, 
which  might  find  expression  in  undesirable 
ways.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  attain 
to  the  position  of  being  the  majority  party 
of  three  (Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour) 
while  still  being  a  minority  of  the  whole. 
In  the  summary  of  Tabulation  14  at  p.  101 
the  Liberal  party  is  shown  as  occupying 
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just  such  a  position.  Although  a  minority 
of  the  total  electorate  it  gains  an  enormous 
preponderance  of  representation.  Under 
the  new  conditions  brought  into  being 
by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1918,  it  must  be  regarded  as  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  the  Labour 
party  should  attain  this  position. 

The  natural  growth  and  development 
of  the  Labour  party  under  just  electoral 
conditions  need  not  be  regarded  with  any 
real  apprehension.  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation, while  giving  the  opportunity 
for  such  natural  growth  and  development, 
would  prevent  the  danger  of  the  Labour 
party  coming  prematurely  to  power. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  evils  arising 
under  present  electoral  conditions  we  will 
refer  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  In  1910  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  (excluding 
universities)  was  as  follows  :  — 

Members. 


Member. 

England  5,844,046,  returning  460  12,704 

Wales         357>566         „          30  11,919 

Scotland     762,184         „          70  10,888 

Ireland       683,767         „        101  6,770 

661   Genl.  av.  11,570 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Ireland  has  a  smaller 
number  of  electors  per  Member  returned 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  means  that  Ireland  is 
immensely  over-represented.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  Scotland  and 
Wales,  with  a  larger  number  of  electors, 
have  one  Member  less  than  Ireland,  thus : — 

Electors.  Members. 

Scotland.         .        762,184  70 

Wales      .         .        357»566  30 


1,119,750  100 

Ireland    .         .       683,767  101 

It  is  especially  the  case  that  Nationalist 
Ireland  is  over-represented.  As  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Tabulation  8  at  p.  26, 
72  Nationalist  Members  are  returned 
for  451,779  electors,  or  an  average  of 
only  6,274  electors  per  Member.  For 
many  years  past  Nationalist  Ireland  has 
had  a  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  about  80  Members,  when 
fairly  it  was  entitled  to  a  representation 
of  about  40  Members  only.  One  injus- 
tice begets  another.  The  fact  that  Irish 
Nationalists  command  80  votes  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  is  the  reason  why 
Ireland  enjoys  so  many  and  such  unjust 
privileges  to-day. 

Under  the  application  of  Proportional 
Representation  such  a  position  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  would  not  now  exist. 

The  evils  above  set  out  are  all  incidental 
to  elections  upon  the  basis  of  single-Mem- 
ber constituencies.  For  each  and  all  of 
these  evils  Proportional  Representation 
would  be  an  effective  remedy.  In  addition 
Proportional  Representation  would  bring 
one  other  advantage  of  considerable  value. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contained  Members  who  were  desig- 
nated cross  -  bench  men  —  independent 
Members  who  did  not  definitely  attach 
themselves  to  any  party.  They  were 
mostly,  if  not  always,  men  of  position  who 
could,  and  doubtless  did,  pay  their  own 
election  expenses  and  who  were  indepen- 
dent of  any  assistance  from  party  funds. 
They  were  a  most  valuable  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  question  that 
arose  was  considered  by  them  upon  its 
merits  free  from  the  bias  of  party,  and  their 
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presence  did  much  to  modify  the  asperities 
of  party  feeling  within  the  House  and  the 
extremities  to  which  party  politics  lead. 
The  condition  of  things  now  prevailing 
prevents  such  men  from  obtaining  entrance 
to  the  House.  Multiple- Member  consti- 
tuencies would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  men  of  this  character  again  to  become 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  national  interests. 

The  adoption  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation was  recommended  by  a  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  Speaker's  Conference 
on  Electoral  Reform.  The  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, provided  for  the  adoption  of  Pro- 
portional Representation.  The  proposal 
was,  however,  opposed,  and,  unfortunately, 
successfully  opposed,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  friends  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  House  did  not  accept 
the  first  defeat  as  final,  and  took  other 
occasions  to  raise  the  question,  with  the 
hope  and  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  favourable 
decision,  but  all  in  vain.  Before  the  Bill 
reached  the  House  of  Lords  the  principle  of 
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Proportional  Representation  was  on  three 
different  occasions  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  on  each  occasion  defec^fd. 

When  the  Bill  reached  the  House  of 
Lords  an  amendment  was  proposed  (on 
January  22,  1918)  restoring  Proportional 
Representation.  This  proposal  was 
carried  by  131  votes  to  42.  When  the 
Bill  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Lords'  amendment  was  there  struck 
out,  the  House  of  Commons  again  decid- 
ing against  Proportional  Representation. 
When  the  Bill  returned  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  again  (on  January  29,  1918) 
inserted  in  the  Bill  a  provision  for  Propor- 
tional Representation,  but  this  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
following  day  by  223  votes  to  113.  The 
Lords  ultimately  passed  the  Bill  without 
any  effectual  provision  for  Proportional 
Representation  remaining  in  it. 

The  one  objection  to  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation that  appears  to  be  most  seriously 
entertained  is  the  question  of  by-elections. 
In  the  case,  say,  of  a  Member  dying,  or  for 
other  cause,  an  election  would  need  to  be 
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held  for  the  return  of  a  single  Member  in  a 
multiple- Member  constituency.  How  is  such 
an  Section  to  be  held  ?  This  point  is 
laboured  quite  unnecessarily.  In  such  a 
case  the  whole  constituency  could  be  polled 
for  the  election  of  the  single  Member. 
The  fact  that  the  constituency  would  be 
a  large  one  would  lend  additional  weight  to 
the  result  as  indicating  the  movement  of 
public  opinion. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  practice  with 
Liberal  speakers  to  represent  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  body  chiefly  engaged  in  opposing 
and  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
before  we  talk  either  of  opposing  or  pro- 
moting the  people's  will  we  have  first  of 
all  to  ascertain  that  will ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  machinery  effective  for  the  purpose 
exists  at  the  present  time.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  not  only  willing  but  desirous  of 
providing  the  people  with  such  adequate 
and  effective  machinery  for  expressing 
their  will ;  it  is  the  House  of  Commons 
which  opposes  such  provision  and  insists 
upon  maintaining  the  present  chaotic  and 
unjust  electoral  conditions. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation Society  published  in  July,  1918 
(P.R.  Pamphlet  No.  39),  analyses  are  given 
of  two  House  of  Commons*  divisions  on  the 
question  of  Proportional  Representation : — 

"  The  first  vote  in  the  House  was  taken  on 
June  12,  1917,  on  the  instructions  to  Boun- 
dary Commissioners.  Proportional  Represen- 
tation was  defeated  by  148  votes  to  141 — an 
adverse  majority  of  seven.  The  voting  was  : 

For  Proportional  Against  Proportional 

Representation.  Representation. 

Liberals  .     .     76  Liberals  .     .     53 

Unionists       .     38  Unionists       .     84 

Labour    .      .     13  Labour    .     .     10 

Nationalists  .     14  Independent.       I 

141  148 

"  The  division  in  which,  including  pairs,  most 
members  took  part,  was  that  of  July  4.  Pro- 
portional Representation  was  defeated  by  223 
to  191,  an  adverse  majority  of  32.  The  figures 
were: 

For  Proportional  Against  Proportional 

Representation.  Representation. 

Liberals  .     .  100  Liberals  .     .     67 

Unionists      .     48  Unionists       .  148 

Labour    .     .     15  Labour    .     .       7 

Nationalists  .     28  Independent.       I 

191  223  " 

These  interesting  figures  display  some- 
thing of  party  manoeuvring.  The  majority 
of  the  Liberals  voted  for  Proportional  Repre- 
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sentation.  They  had  displayed  no  concern 
for  Proportional  Representation  previously, 
why  should  they  vote  for  it  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  The  true  answer  no  doubt  is  that 
they  anticipated  that  what  is  euphemis- 
tically called  "  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  " 
would  be  against  them  at  the  next  election. 
The  adoption  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion at  that  auspicious  moment  would 
deprive  the  "  swing  of  the  pendulum " 
of  some  of  its  force,  and  so  save  the  Liberal 
party  from  an  absolute  deluge.  A  majority 
of  the  Unionists  voted  against  Proportional 
Representation.  Unionists  had  much  to 
say  about  the  injustice  of  the  1906  election 
results.  Why  do  they  not  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  unjust  results  occurring  in  the 
future  ?  The  true  answer  here  is  undoubt- 
edly the  converse  of  that  given  for  the 
Liberals.  The  Unionists  were  anticipating 
that  the  so  called  "  swing  of  the  pendulum  " 
would  on  the  next  occasion  operate  to  the 
advantage  of  their  party ;  and  that  the 
adoption  of  Proportional  Representation 
at  that  time  would  be  against  their  party 
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interests.  If  the  opposition  to  Propor- 
tional Representation  came  mainly  from 
the  Unionist  side,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
opposition  also  received  substantial  help 
from  the  Liberal  side.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this  opposition  ? 

Speaking  in  support  of  Proportional 
Representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
January  30, 1918,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  :— 

"  Do  not  let  us  blink  the  fact  that  the  great 
opposition  to  this  proposal  comes  from  the  party 
machine  on  both  sides." 

In  the  course  of  the  same  debate  Colonel 
Sanders  had  something  to  say  to  those  who 
assert  that  Proportional  Representation 
will  increase  the  power  of  the  caucus.  He 
said  : — 

"  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  the  caucus.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about 
that.  It  is  a  curious  thing  if  the  influence  of 
the  caucus,  as  it  is  called,  is  going  to  be  pro- 
moted so  largely  by  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation,  the  members  of  the  party 
organization  on  both  sides  are  its  strongest 
opponents." 

There  is  good  evidence  in  support  of 
these  assertions :  on  July  15,  1907,  a 
division  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  question  of  appointing  a  Committee 
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to  inquire  into  the  question  of  party  funds. 
From  1907  to  1918  is  rather  a  far  cry,  and 
in  eleven  years  a  good  many  changes  take 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  of  those  who  recorded  their 
votes  against  inquiring  into  party  funds  in 
1907  as  many  as  41  recorded  their  votes 
against  Proportional  Representation  on 
January  30,  1918.  The  black  list  is  as 
follows : — 

Ainsworth,  Sir  John  Stirling 
Allen,  Arthur  A.  (Dumbartonshire) 
Allen,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  P.  (Stroud) 
Baker,  Joseph  Allen  (Finsbury,  E.) 
Balfour,  Sir  Robert  (Lanark) 
Bethell,  Sir  J.  H. 
Brunner,  John  F.  L. 
Bull,  Sir  William  James 
Burns,  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Carr-Gomm,  H.  W. 
Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A. 
Clough,  William 
Davies,  Timothy  (Lines,  Louth) 
Dickinson,  Rt.  Hon.  Willoughby  H. 
Ferens,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Robinson 
Greenwood,  Sir  G.  G.  (Peterborough) 
Greenwood,  Sir  Hamar  (Sunderland) 
Helme,  Sir  Norval  Watson 
Henry,  Sir  Charles  (Shropshire) 
Howard,  Hon.  Geoffrey 
Law,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  (Bootle) 
Layland-Barrett,  Sir  F. 
Levy,  Sir  Maurice 
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Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Herbert 

Long,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter 

Macdonald,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  (Falkland  Burghs) 

McKenna;  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald 

Marks,  Sir  George  Croydon 

Meysey-Thompson,  Colonel  E.  C. 

Price,  C.  E.  (Edinburgh,  Central) 

Price,  Sir  Robert  J.  (Norfolk,  E.) 

Rea,  Walter  Russel  (Scarborough) 

Rowlands,  James 

Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  (Dewsbury) 

Samuel,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  L.  (Cleveland) 

Soames,  Arthur  Wellesley 

Spicer,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert 

Tennant,  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  John 

Walton,  Sir  Joseph 

Wiles,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 

Williams,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  (Dorset,  W.) 

Winfrey,  Sir  Richard 

The  friends  of  the  caucus  realize,  and 
quite  truly,  that  its  evil  power  is  at  an  end 
unless  they  can  keep  the  electorate  in  its 
present  state  of  impotence. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  four  years 
against  Germany  for  freedom.  If  we  want 
true  freedom  at  home  among  ourselves 
we  must  fight  and  overcome  the  tyranny 
of  the  party  caucus.  Women  and  the 
working  classes  think  they  have  gained 
a  great  victory  by  having  obtained  such 
large  additions  to  the  electorate.  There 
will  be  no  reality  whatever  in  that  victory 
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till  the  principle  of  one  vote  one  value  be 
established.  Not  till  then  will  the  votes 
of  the  electorate  become  a  real  and  effective 
instrument  of  power.  And  the  thing  can  be 
accomplished. 

As  we  have  seen  in  Tabulations  12  and  13, 
under  present  conditions  there  is  a  great 
power  in  small  majorities.  The  black  list 
set  out  above  contains  the  names  of  41 
known  opponents  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  in 
each  of  the  constituencies  concerned  only 
200  electors  favourable  to  Proportional 
Representation  would  organize  their  own 
and  other  votes  against  these  men,  it 
would  doubtless  result  in  the  defeat  of 
some  of  them,  perhaps  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  them.  In  every  constituency  the 
friends  of  Proportional  Representation 
should  set  to  work  to  secure  either  the 
defeat  of  their  opponents,  or  the  return 
of  their  friends,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  cause  of  electoral  justice  is  big 
enough  to  be  worth  fighting  for.  We  have 
much  talk  in  these  days  about  reconstruc- 
tion. But  upon  what  foundation  are  we 
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going  to  build,  and  with  what  material  ? 
There  can  be  no  more  rotten  foundation 
on  which  to  build  than  the  foundation  of 
electoral  injustice.  There  can  be  no  more 
rotten  material  with  which  to  build  than 
men  who  are  ready  to  subordinate  their 
convictions  to  the  dictates  of  the  party 
caucus.  The  first  piece  of  reconstruction, 
therefore,  must  be  reconstruction  of  our 
electoral  conditions  :  involving  the  conse- 
quent reconstruction  of  our  House  of 
Commons.  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
candidates,  who  are  unwilling  to  promote 
the  cause  of  electoral  justice  are  unworthy 
of  the  electors'  support.  They  cannot  be 
trusted  to  deal  justly  with  any  measure 
coming  before  them. 

Our  policies  of  so  called  reconstruction 
are  concerned  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  with 
things  material.  But  material  interests  are 
not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the  highest,  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  With  a  nation  as  witrTan 

fe 

individual,  life  consisteth  not  in  the  mere 
abundance  of  possessions,  and  it  is  not 
riches,  but  righteousness,  that  exalteth 
a  nation. 


Appendix 

GENERAL  ELECTION,  1910  (JANUARY) 

LABOUR  MEMBERS  RETURNED  (SINGLE-MEMBER  CON- 

STITUENCIES)  No  LIBERAL  CANDIDATE  APPEARING 


Votes. 

Constituency. 

C. 

L. 

Lab. 

London  :  Deptford  . 

6,358 

6,880 

West  Ham  (S.)     . 

6,909 

11,791 

Barrow-in-Furness    . 

4*298 

5,304 

Bradford  (W.) 

4,461 

8,880 

Hanley   .... 

«S  202 

0,109 

Leeds  (E.)       . 

2,308 

y     s:s 

5,373 

Manchester  (E.) 

5,091 

6,110 

(N.E.)   . 

3,679 

5,157 

St.  Helens 

5,717 

6,512 

Sheffield  (Attercliffe) 

6,079 

7,755 

Wigan     .... 

4>293 

4,803 

Derbyshire  :    Chesterfield 

5,693 

8,234 

Derbyshire  (Mid.)  . 

4,268 

7,557 

(N.E.) 

6,4H 

8,715 

Durham  :    Barnard  Castle 

4,646 

6,136 

Chest  er-le-  Street  . 

6,891 

12,684 

Lancashire  :    Clitheroe 

6,727 

13,873 

Gorton 

7,334 

7,807 

Ince 

^,020 

7,723 

Newton 

6,5<>4 

/  */      v/ 

7,256 

Westhoughton 

7,709 

10,141 

Monmouthshire  (W.) 

3,045 

13,295 

Staffordshire  (N.W.) 

5,754 

8,566 

Warwickshire  (Nuneaton) 

7,893 

8,154 

Yorkshire  :    Hallamshire  . 

6,185 

10,193 

Normanton 

3,54° 

9,172 

Wales  : 

. 

Glamorganshire,  Gower 

2,532 

9,312 

,,              Rhondda 

3,47i 

12,436 

,,              South    . 

7,4H 

11,612 

Scotland  :  Glasgow,  Black- 

2,796 

4,496 

friars 

158,234 

255,126 

P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House,  Westminster. 
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